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Y the time this issue of the Review 

reaches our readers the treaty 
will probably have arrived at the 
final stage of failure in the Senate. 
That faint possibility which, two 
weeks ago, we pointed out has not de- 
veloped, as indeed there was little 
reason to hope that it would. On 
neither side of the quarrel has there 
been manifested any trace of that 
largeness of mind which befits the 
issue, and for the lack of which the 
country has been dragged through an 
experience upon which one can not 
reflect without a feeling of shame al- 
most as deep as of regret. It ought 
not to be necessary for the Review to 
explain that in saying this we do not 
impute low aims or dishonest pur- 
pose to those whose position was at 
either extreme or in the middle. 
What we do mean is that, from what- 
ever standpoint the subject may be 


viewed, those upon whom the duty 
chiefly rested of bringing matters to 
some kind of tolerable conclusion in 
a reasonable time fell shockingly far 
below any respectable standard of 
statesmanlike conduct. The Presi- 
dent’s arrogant and offensive atti- 
tude, and his failure to bring to bear 
upon the question any resources 
either of argument or of conciliation, 
form one side of the picture. The 
meaningless shiftings of position, and 
the absence of the essentials of lead- 
ership, on the part of Senator Lodge 
form another side, on which it is 
hardly pleasanter to dwell. There 
were deeper elements in the case, to 
be sure. The discussion of these may 
be postponed until the final result has 
actually been recorded. In the mean- 
while, one can but be filled with mor- 
tification at the story so far as it has 
gone, while cherishing a faint glim- 
mer of hope that the end of it may 
prove other than now seems certain. 


HE ease and swiftness with which 

the counter-revolution at Berlin 
was put through has proved to be no 
evidence of its strength. The plot 
was evidently well engineered, and 
was carried out with all the advan- 
tage of the discipline and skill which 
the Prussian militarists have so abun- 
dantly at their command. But they 
seem once more to have underesti- 
mated the power of the human fac- 
tors against which they are arrayed. 
If, as seems highly probable, they 
counted on powerful support from 
the Socialist extremists who hated 
the moderate Ebert régime for rea- 
sons opposite to their own, they have 
been disappointed in their sinister 
calculation. In the chief German 
states other than Prussia they en- 
countered immediately the resistance 
of the established Governments. As 
for the masses of the German people 
in general, it seems clear that they are 
ready to use against the Junkers the 


weapon of the strike, a weapon pe- 
culiarly powerful in the present eco- 
nomic condition of Germany. As we 
go to press, the indications are that 
the Ebert Government will put up an 
uncompromising fight, with the pros- 
pect of a speedy dislodgment of the 
usurpers. 


° AN overdue attempt” the Junker 

party’s coup d’état was called in 
the proclamation issued by the new 
Government. Overdue it may have 
been from the standpoint of internal 
politics, for the militarists might 
have made an even more successful 
haul, perhaps, in the troubled waters 
of last year’s labor unrest, when the 
Spartacans seemed not averse to an 
alliance with the reaction. But in 
the light of the international situa- 
tion the adventure seems rather im- 
mature than overdue. Dr. Kapp and 
his associates chose a most inop- 
portune moment for what he calls 
“the laying of the foundations for the 
economic resuscitation of Germany.” 
This is the voice of the incorrigible 
Prussian. At the very time when, 
partly under the impression of urgent 
representations of both the authori- 
ties and the press in Germany, the 
British and Italian Premiers, under 
protest of thzir French colleague, 
draw up a plan for the economic res- 
cue of the Empire, the bankrupts an- 
nounce to the astonished world that 
they will resuscitate themselves. The 
manifesto of the Supreme Council is 
impertinently scorned as a superflu- 
ous act of unsolicited generosity. 
Thus that “most influential leader- 
ship” which, according to President 
Wilson, has of late gained “ascend- 
ancy in the counsels of France” is 
entitled to a frank admission, by 
those who accused it of militaristic 
aims, that events in Berlin have jus- 
tified its insistence on military pre- 
paredness against a revival of Prus- 
sian militarism. 
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OR that is what this revolution, 
if it should be maintained or re- 
vived, will come to. Cheap promises 
to “use every effort to maintain inter- 
nal and external peace,” gratuitous 
phrases about “the vital interest to 
foreign countries not to have a Govern- 
ment in Germany which in any way 
could or might endanger the peace of 
Europe,” can not delude anyone as to 
the real purposes that these ‘“‘Umstiirz- 
ler” have in view. A Government 
headed by the founder and former 
president of the ‘‘Vaterlandspartei” 
is bound to initiate, sooner or later, 
a policy of revenge. That outspoken 
character is, indeed, also its great 
weakness. For to the non-Prussian 
German it means a resumption of 
Prussia’s military and political lead- 
ership, and the other states are not at 
all inclined to support a policy for 
whose success that hated supremacy 
is a conditio sine qua non. “Attempts 
to separate from the Empire,” the 
new Government immediately found 
it necessary to announce, “will be 
dealt with by court-martial as high 
treason.” 


VERYTHING is going well with 

the Turk. Lloyd George’s threat 
of drastic measures to be taken at 
Constantinople appears to have been 
an empty word, having no other 
effect than heightened self-confidence 
for the Porte. Syria, which was to 
receive a French protectorate as a 
blessing from Allah, has proclaimed 
her independence, and takes to the 
blackmail policy of demanding her 
recognition from the Powers under 
threat of joining the Turkish Nation- 
alists under Mustapha Kemal, if she 
does not get her wish. The Christian 
population in Jerusalem protests 
against the Zionist invasion, and 
seems ready to support the Moham- 
medans in their agitation against the 
severance of Palestine from Syria. 
In Mesopotamia plans are said to be 
on foot to proclaim the country a 
state, which, under the regency of a 
younger brother of Prince Feisal, 
now King Feisal of Syria, is to form 
a joint Government with the latter 
country. The revolution in Berlin 
has brought the associates of Enver 
Pasha and Talaat Pasha into power 


again, and causes France to concen- 
trate all her watchfulness on the fur- 
ther development of affairs in Ger- 
many. And meanwhile the Premiers 
of the three great Powers are pa- 
tiently waiting for the opinion of 
Washington on their decisions with 
regard to the Sublime Porte. 


ie is reported that Congress will 

this year abandon the free distri- 
bution of seeds. The apartment 
dweller will no longer receive his five 
tiny packets—beets, usually, and let- 
tuce, and marigolds, were there not? 
We forget the others. But there was 
always the touching request that in 
return for its bounty the Government 
would dearly like to know of our suc- 
cess with the little seeds. We, too, 
always felt a desire to know what be- 
came of them. We trust they fell on 
good ground, and that the earth was 
made fruitful and glad by their 
power. But of course we never did 
know what ultimately happened to 
the contents of the waste basket. 
Congress no doubt regrets the dis- 
continuance of the practice; it loves 
to give things away. Perhaps it is 
trying to console itself for the lost 
seeds by taking an interest in a bonus 
for the ex-soldiers. 

Seed distribution began with the 
laudable motive of aiding in the test- 
ing and introduction of new or im- 
proved varieties of useful plants. 
This was a perfectly legitimate aim, 
but the development of agricultural 
experiment stations, both national 
and state, furnished a far more ef- 
fective instrument. Deprived thus of 
its one possible reason for being, 
seed distribution from Washington 
sunk rapidly into one of the pettiest 
of all pilferings of public funds for 
the purpose of making the folks back 
home think that their Congressman 
had not forgotten them. In just 
what remote corner of the country 
the game any longer has the prag- 
matic sanction of “working,” no one 
has been able to find out; and yet the 
farce has gone on. One of the bless- 
ings of an intelligently organized na- 
tional budget system should be its 
facilities for discovering and check- 
ing a multitude of treasury leaks of 
this kind. 


HERE will be no general strike in 

England to force nationalization 
of the mining industry, not just yet, 
as Mr. Veblen would put it. Last 
week, 524,000 miners voted in favor 
of such a policy, and 346,000 against 
it. The miners agreed, however, to 
abide by the decision of the Trade 


Union Congress, to be rendered the - 


following day. In this body the 
miners’ demand for “direct action” 
was presented by their Secretary, 
Mr. Hodges, and opposed by J. H. 
Thomas, leader of the railwaymen, 
Thomas Shaw, Secretary of the tex- 
tile workers, and John R. Clynes, 
President of the National Union of 
General Workers, and former Food 
Controller. Tom Mann _ supported 
Mr. Hodges. In the vote immediately 
following, cast by the delegates in 
attendance, who held proxies for the 
entire membership of their local 
unions, the general strike lost by the 
overwhelming majority of 2,820,000 
in a total vote of 4,920,000; in other 
words, those who took the conserva- 
tive side of the question immediately 
at issue outvoted the radicals by 
nearly four to one. 


W* have no very full report of the 

discussion which led up to this 
vote, but cabled extracts from the 
speech of John R. Clynes are signifi- 
cant. “The man who would most wel- 
come direct action,” he said, “is not 
at this conference, but is in Downing 
Street. If we announce a general 
strike, the Premier will give us a gen- 
eral election, in which we would find 
our class rent in twain, while the 
other classes would be united to fight 
what would be called this aggressive 
move by labor.” The issue in such a 
contest, he predicted, would be the 
conduct of the laboring classes them- 
selves, and not the question whether 
nationalization would work an im- 
provement in industry. “Force, as it 
has been proposed to employ it,” he 
added, “is not a British but a Prus- 
sian characteristic.” 

When a speech of this kind is sus- 
tained by almost a four-fifths vote, 
it is evident that the British laboring 
classes are in no mood to seek nation- 
alization of industry at the cost of 
violent revolution. In choosing, as 
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they did by a second vote, to work 
for nationalization through ordinary 
political methods, they voluntarily 
assume the burden of proving to the 
majority of British voters that it is 
wise. And in the open and protracted 
discussion thus insured, they of 
course assume the risk of having it 
proved to the satisfaction of a very 
large portion of their own number 
that it is unwise. This is genuine 
democracy in action, and gives prom- 
ise that England may settle down to 
the work of post bellum reconstruc- 
tion with some assurance of indus- 
trial stability and prosperity. 


7 vogue of evolution was sup- 
posed to have put an uncompro- 
mising “never” into the old saw that 
“history repeats itself.” North Da- 
kota’s Commissioner of Immigration, 
however, who has been in the East 
hunting up prospective citizens for the 
realm of the Non-Partisan League, 
tells a story to the contrary. League 
politics has gone back to the simplic- 
ity of primitive Rome. Like Cincin- 
natus when summoned to the dicta- 
torship, Lynn J. Frazier was at home 
at the plow, wholly unsuspicious of 
any impending change of fortune, 
when men came to tell him that he 
had been nominated to be Gov- 
ernor of his State. We are not told 
whether, like Cincinnatus, he was 
first enjoined to send his wife back 
to the house for his toga, that the 
news might be received in raiment 
sufficiently dignified for its impor- 
tance. But Virgil’s nudus ara—plow 
naked—is a detail of Roman simplic- 
ity a little too exacting for one who 
has to plow in the blasts that come 
down from Medicine Hat over the 
plains of North Dakota. And for still 
other reasons Governor Frazier’s 
friends can not afford to press the 
parallel too closely. Cincinnatus was 
once more called away from his plow, 
this time to quell by force an upris- 
ing of the discontented masses, then 
known as “plebeians.” A little study 
of the original sources may convince 
Governor Frazier that it will be 
well to switch the Cincinnatus par- 
allel of his nomination at the first 
available sidetrack. The Roman 
farmer who could get his name into 


the official calendar in the days of 
Cincinnatus was altogether too indi- 
vidualistic and aristocratic to hold 
the respect of the socialistic Non- 
Partisan Leaguers, if once they find 
him out. 


HE smallest newspaper in the 

world is called Better Times. It 
is a monthly magazine, rather, with 
illustrations, special departments, the 
whole apparatus, in fact, “and are to 
be sold,” as the bibliopoles put it, for 
half a dollar a year. Its aim is to 
keep the public aware of the work of 
the Neighborhood Homes of New 
York. Settlement work comes to the 
present problem of ‘“Americaniza- 
tion” with thirty years of experience 
behind it. The public should accept 
the modest and highly proper invita- 
tion to examine the work of the Set- 
tlements in this and other fields. 


ITH this issue, the Review initi- 

ates a special Educational Sec- 
tion. It has for its purpose careful 
discussion of the manifold educational 
tendencies which are observable 
throughout the nation to-day. Like 
the good democrats they are, the 
American people, having done their 
duty in the conflict of arms, now turn 
with renewed enthusiasm to the one 
institution which can safeguard their 
future—education. The impulse is 
commendable, but it harbors a dan- 
ger which, if not seen, may produce a 
mass of disillusion comparable to that 
which political “idealists” are already 
beginning to experience from having 
built up hopes of an entirely new 
world emerging from the war. Edu- 
cation is now relied upon to create 
simon-pure Americans. It is charged 
with propaganda which may set our 
teeth on edge, if it is not checked by 


common sense discussion. In _ its 
Educational Section the Review 
plans, by means of collaborators 


throughout the country, to keep in 
touch with the new impulses. It de- 
sires to promote the effort to increase 
and vivify instruction, both of youth 
and of adults, but at the same time to 
help to keep education within the 
bounds which it must respect if it is 
to be a truly vital and wholesome 
force in our life as a nation. 


What Kansas is Doing 
About Labor 


_ police strike in Boston made 

GovernorCoolidgea national figure. 
The crisis in Kansas, brought about by 
the great bituminous coal strike, has 
made Governor Allen a national fig- 
ure. Between the two situations, as 
well as between the proceedings of 
the two governors, there were strik- 
ing points of resemblance. In both 
cases the vital interests of the com- 
munity were acutely menaced. In 
both cases the head of the State 
planted himself on the paramount 
rights of the commonwealth, and ap- 
pealed with signal success to the sup- 
port of the great mass of its citizens. 
In both cases the lesson was im- 
pressively taught that no group, how- 
ever strong its apparent position, 
can, in an American State, achieve 
its end by methods which arouse the 
resentment of the great body of 
right-minded citizens. 

But the problem with which Gov- 
ernor Allen had to deal was incom- 
parably broader and more complex 
than that which confronted Governor 
Coolidge. In Massachusetts the issue 
was that of the supremacy of govern- 
ment in a domain which belonged 
unquestionably and exclusively to it. 
In Kansas it was necessary to assert 
the jurisdiction of the government in 
a field in which its functions are of 
limited application—to extend them 
beyond their usual bounds on the 
ground of imperious public necessity. 
Governor Allen did not hesitate. The 
people were not to be allowed to 
starve and freeze while the mine 
owners and the mine workers were 
fighting out their differences. As a 
temporary measure he _ obtained 
through the courts the power to op- 
erate the mines; and to prevent the 
recurrence of similar evils he pro- 
cured from the Legislature the pass- 
age of a bill establishing a “Court of 
Industrial Relations,” with powers so 
broad that, if it shall prove a success 
in practice, no such disturbance of 
the life of the people can again be 
possible. 

Both phases of this remarkable 
storv are worthy of the most serious 
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attention. It is worth noting in the 
first place that Governor Allen, in 
his writings and speeches on the sub- 
ject, clearly recognizes that there was 
wrong on both sides in the coal dis- 
pute itself. The miners had a just 
grievance—as the Review has stated 
all along—in that holding them to 
their war contract long after the real 
close of the war was grossly inequi- 
table and based on the worst kind of 
technicality. On the other hand, the 
demands of the miners themselves 
were utterly unreasonable. But the 
thing that was intolerable was their 
attempt to extort what they wanted by 
a threat designed to intimidate not 
the mine owners but the whole people 
of the State and of the country. What 
made Governor Allen’s achievement 
so splendid was the promptness with 
which he asserted the paramount 
rights of the public, and the effective- 
ness with which he marshaled in sup- 
port of them the voluntary efforts of 
thousands of stalwart Kansans. It 
would be hard to find a more inspirit- 
ing picture of patriotic energy, and 
cheerfu! sacrifice, than that presented 
by the host of young men from town 
and country who responded to the 
Governor’s call. They at once began 
operating the mines, flooded and dis- 
mantled as many of them were, in 
the midst of bitter winter weather. 
It took but a few days of this to bring 
the miners to their senses. Within 
two weeks the strike was over. The 
example is one that will long remain 
a landmark, a guide to the people of 
every State in the Union. 

The establishment of the Court of 
Industrial Relations raises questions 
that are more difficult. As an experi- 
ment, it will undoubtedly prove of 
great value. Its object is broadly 
stated in the following declaration: 


It is hereby declared and determined to be 
necessary for the public peace, health, and 
general welfare of the people of this State 
that the industries, employments, public utili- 
ties, and common carriers herein specified shall 
be operated with reasonable continuity and 
efficiency in order that the people of this 
State may live in peace and security and be 
supplied with the necessaries of life. 

The chief means by which this object 
is to be attained is the substitution 
of the decisions of the court for the 
methods of the strike and the lockout 
in the settlement of disputes in the 


industries coming within its scope. 


There is nothing in the law that in- 
terferes either with labor organiza- 
tions or with collective bargaining; 
but neither the strike nor the lockout 
can be resorted to. If the parties 
can not settle their differences by 
mutual agreement they must refer 
them to the court. The law makes 
no provision for arbitration. On the 
contrary, Governor Allen assigns as 
perhaps the chief reason for the es- 
tablishment of the court the ineffi- 
cacy of arbitration, which he feels 
that experience has shown to be in- 
capable of bringing about just and 
stable settlements. “Arbitration,” 
he says, “holds no guaranty of justice 
io either side,” and adds: 

When each side appoints an arbitrator and 
these two select a third party, this umpire may 
do one of three things: He may join one side 
or the other and obtain a partisan decision, or 
he may dicker back and forth and obtain a 


temporary compromise which does not satisfy 
either side. 


On the other hand, the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations “represents gov- 
ernment, with all its pledge of 
justice.” 

If one inquires as to the principles 
by which the new court will be guided 
in its decisions, one finds little in the 
way of an answer except that it will 
be governed by the principles of 
common sense. It will feel its way. 
It will try to settle each case in such 
a way that plain men will feel that 
it has given a “square deal” to both 
sides—or rather all three sides, lavor, 
capital, and the public. The three 
members of the court are tc be ap- 
pointed on the same principle as the 
members of any court are appointed, 
not as representatives of any side, 
but simply as men pledged to do what 
is right. The result will be watched 
with keen interest. Kansas will be 
doing what our Federal system has 
enabled so many of our States to do 
in so many directions—working out 
an important experiment within her 
own borders, the trying of which on 
a national scale would involve great 
difficulties and enormous risk. The 
rest of us should look on with every 
wish that the experiment may, either 
directly or through the lessons that it 
will teach, prove a great contribution 
to the solution of the labor problem. 
But to acclaim it, in advance oi ex- 
perience, as being manifestly the key 


to the situation, would be rash in the 
extreme. 

“Justice” is an easy word to say, 
but a very difficult word to define. 
Governor Allen’s enthusiastic reli- 
ance on the analogy between the de- 
cision of civil and criminal cases by 
judicial process and this proposed 
settlement of labor disputes by judi- 
cial process overlooks an essential ele- 
ment. It is true that the time was 
when individuals used to fight out 
issues which now everybody leaves to 
the courts; but the justice which the 
courts mete out does not consist in 
an assignment to each party of what 
the court thinks is naturally his due, 
but in a determination of what the 
law commands. When a court de- 
cides that a certain piece of property 
belongs to A and not to B, it does 
so on the basis of contracts, or title 
deeds, or the like. When A sticks a 
knife into B, the court dees not in- 
quire whether he stuck it no deeper 
than his grievance justified, but 
whether he did it at all. Of an en- 
tirely different nature are those 
questions which come up in the chief 
labor disputes. The work that this 
new court will have to do will, after 
all, be essentially of the nature of ar- 
bitration. 

It does not in the least follow that 
the court will be a failure. On the con- 
trary, the more it confines itself to 
that modest function, and the less it 
attempts to dispense anything like 
abstract “justice,” the more likely it 
is to succeed. We must wait and see. 
When New Zealand introduced com- 
pulsory arbitration, and for a num- 
ber of years after, that country was 
pointed to as the pioneer that was 
blazing the way for the rest of the 
world to the goal of industrial peace. 
All that has gone by; and now here 
is our own progressive Kansas basing 
her new departure chiefly on the fact 
of the failure of the New Zealand 
idea. In this there need be no dis- 
couragement, but sensible men must 
see in it a warning. Let us watch 
Kansas with hope and with friendly 
interest, but let us keep our heads. 
And in the meanwhile, the best of 
good luck to Governor Allen, a right- 
minded, stout-hearted, and _level- 
headed American! 
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The Stock Dividend 
Case 


4 Sas reasons why a stock dividend 
can not justly be regarded as in- 
come are stated with such lucidity 
and force by Mr. Justice Pitney, who 
delivered the opinion of the Supreme 


Court, that the first feeling one must . 


have in reading that opinion is a feel- 
ing of wonder that the decision was 
made by a five-to-four vote. That 
feeling, however, is considerably mod- 
ified when one notes the character of 
the two dissenting opinions. The 
opinion delivered by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, and concurred in. by Mr. 
Justice Clarke, controverts the con- 
clusion of the majority that stock 
dividends are not in any true sense 
income. But that is not the case with 
the dissenting opinion delivered by 
Mr. Justice Holmes and concurred in 
by Mr. Justice Day. On the contrary, 
the first sentence of the short para- 
graph which constitutes the whole of 
Judge Holmes’s dissenting opinion is 
as follows: “I think that Towne v. 
Fisner, 245 U. S. 418, was right in 
its reasoning and result, and that on 
sound principles the steck dividend 
was not income.” Accordingly, upon 
the question whether stock dividends 
really should be regarded, ‘‘on sound 
principles,” as income there is no dis- 
sent from the opinion of the Court 
except on the part of Judges Brandeis 
and Clarke. We _ shall endeavor 
briefly to indicate the grounds of the 
decision, and to discuss the objections 
made to it in the two dissenting 
opinions. 

So far as the decision is concerned, 
it is needless to do much more than 
make a few quotations from Judge 
Pitney’s opinion. In the case of 
Towne v. Eisner the Supreme Court 
had decided that stock dividends were 
not income within the meaning of the 
law as it stood at that time (1916). 
The Revenue Act of September 8, 
1916, made a change in the law, de- 
signed to bring stock dividends with- 
in its definition of income. In the 
case decided last week the crucial 
question was whether, under the Six- 
teenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, Congress had 


power to tax such dividends as in- 
come. The Court adheres to the 
view it took in the case of Towne v. 
Eisner, “not because that case in 
terms decided the Constitutional 
question, for it did not; but because 
the conclusion there reached as to the 
essential nature of a stock dividend 
necessarily prevents its being re- 
garded as income in any true sense.” 
Nevertheless, in view of the impor- 
tance of the matter, and of the subse- 
quent legislation by Congress, the 
Court not only reviews the argument 
in the previous case, but enters 
afresh into its merits. 

A few extracts will suffice to give a 
clear impression of the basis on which 
the decision in both the cases rests: 


A stock dividend really takes nothing from 
the property of the corporation, and adds 
nothing to the interests of the shareholders. 
Its property is not diminished, and their inter- 
ests are not increased. . . . The proportional 
interest of each shareholder remains the same. 
The only change is in the evidence which 
represents that interest, the new shares and 
the original shares together representing the 
same proportional interest that the original 
shares represented before the issue of the new 
ones; . «> 

In short, the corporation is no poorer and 
the stockholder is no richer than they were 
before... . 

The essential and controlling fact is that 
the stockholder has received nothing out of 
the company’s assets for his separate use and 
benefit; on the contrary, every dollar of his 
original investment, together with whatever 
accretions and accumulations have resulted 
from employment of his money and that of 
the other stockholders in the business of the 
company, still remains the property of the 
company, and subject to business risks which 
may result in wiping out the entire investment. 
Having regard to the very truth of the mat- 
ter, to substance and not to form, he has re- 
ceived nothing that answers the definition of 
income within the meaning of the Sixteenth 
Amendment. 


It is impossible, of course, to do jus- 
tice in a brief space to the whole ar- 
gument; but there is one more point 
of great interest which we can not 
omit. The case against the Court’s 
view rests essentially upon an ignor- 
ing of the difference between income 
accruing to the corporation, and re- 
tained by it as part of its assets, and 
income actually put into the hands 
of the shareholder. On this point the 
Court says, among other things: 


We must treat the corporation as a sub- 
stantial entity separate from the stockholder, 
not only because such is the practical fact but 
because it is only by recognizing such separate- 
ness that any dividend—even one paid in 
money or property—can be regarded as in- 
come of the stockholder. Did we regard cor- 
poration and stockholders as altogether iden- 
tical, there would be no income except as the 


corporation acquired it; and while this would 
be taxable against the corporation as income 
under appropriate provisions of law, the in- 
dividual stockholders could not be separately 
and additionally taxed with respect to their 
several shares even when divided, since if 
there were entire identity between them and 
the company they could not be regarded as 
receiving anything from it, any more than 
if one’s money were to be removed from one 
pocket to another. 

In opposing the view of the Court 
Judge Brandeis makes not a frontal 
attack but a series of flank move- 
ments. His argument is of a compli- 
cated nature, but it is safe to assume 
that he regards as its piéce de ré- 
sistance what he puts forward at con- 
siderable length, and with a good deal 
of a flourish, at the beginning of his 
opinion. The point of this argument 
is that it has been customary in the 
past for corporations to adopt, with 
apparent indifference, as though they 
were substantially identical, either of 
two methods in issuing new stock. 
One is that of the stock dividend, by 
which the new stock is distributed 
pro rata to shareholders according to 
their existing holdings. The other is 
to give the shareholder the option of 
taking his pro rata amount of the 
new stock or a cash dividend equal 
to the par value of that amount of 
stock. “Whichever method was em- 
ployed,” says Judge Brandeis, “the 
resultant distribution of the new 
stock was commonly referred to as a 
stock dividend”; the fact being that, 
as a rule, the stock was worth so 
much more than par that the cash 
option was hardly more than a for- 
mality. Until the Federal Income 
tax made a difference between the 
two methods they were regarded in 
practice, says Judge Brandeis, as sub- 
stantially identical; and from this 
circumstance he draws the inference 
that the stock dividend must be re- 
garded as income. 

But the conclusion does not follow 
from the premises. Corporations, in 
adopting either one method or the 
other, were not concerned with draw- 
ing any distinction regarding the. 
classification of the dividend as in- 
come or not income. The fact that 
they treated the two things alike— 
granting that it is a fact—has no 
force whatever in determining the 
question. -So far as that mere cir- 
cumstance is concerned, it might as 
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logically be argued that because stock 
dividends are not income cash divi- 
dends are not income, as that because 
cash dividends are income stock divi- 
dends are income. Neither conclu- 
sion would be justified; the point has 
to be determined by consideration of 
the real nature of the facts, and not 
by the action taken by corporations 
or anybody else in transactions which 
did not involve the point at all. 
There is only one more point of 
which we can take notice in Judge 
Brandeis’s discussion. He says: 


It is argued that until there is a segregation, 
the stockholder can not know whether jhe has 
really received gains; since the gains may be 
invested in plant or merchandise or other 
property and perhaps be later lost. But is 
not this equally true of the share of a partner 
in the year’s profits of the firm or, indeed, of 
the profits of the individual who is engaged 
in business alone? 


It is difficult to believe that so acute 
a thinker as Judge Brandeis can have 
put this forward as a serious conten- 
tion. The gains of an _ individual, 
and even of «: member of a partner- 
ship, belong to him, and it is not in 
any way the concern of the law what 
he may do with them. The gains of 
a corporation belong to the corpora- 
tion, and do not accrue to the indi- 
vidual until they are distributed. He 
has no way of claiming control over 
them. If they are lost, they will be 
lost not by him, but by the corpora- 
tion. And, what is also to the pur- 
pose, but what Judge Brandeis does 
not in any way refer to, those gains 
are taxed as income of the corpora- 
tion, while the gains of an individual, 
or of a member of a partnership, 
can not be taxed except as his per- 
sonal income, partnerships not being 
legal entities subject to taxation. 

Judge Holmes’s dissent rests on an 
entirely different ground. As we 
have already said, he admits that “on 
sound principles” the stock dividend 
is “not income.” His dissent rests 
exclusively on a broad interpretation 
of the Sixteenth Amendment itself. 
He says: 

The known purpose of this Amendment was 
to get rid of nice questions as to what might 
he direct taxes. and | can not doubt that most 
people not lawyers would suppose when they 


voted for it that they put a question like the 
present to rest 


On the other hand, the Court states 


its view of the Sixteenth Amendment 
as follows: 


A proper regard for its genesis, as well as 
its very clear language, requires that this 
Amendment shall not be extended by loose 
construction, so as to repeal or modify, ex- 


cept as applied to income, those provisions of 
the Constitution that require an apportionment 
according to population for direct taxes upon 
property, real and personal. This limitation 
still has an appropriate and important func- 
tion, and is not to be overriden by Congress 


or disregarded by the courts. 


Judge Brandeis’s dissent is, in our 
judgment, invalid because it does not 
stand the test of sound logic. In 
Judge Holmes’s dissent the issue is 
not one of logic, but of good sense 
and sound public policy. Is it right 
to call a thing income which is not 
income, simply because of a supposed 
intention of “most people” to get rid 
of “nice questions as to what might 
be direct taxes”? Would not the nat- 
ural way to get rid of all such “nice 
questions” have been simply to repeal 
the clause of the Constitution for- 
bidding (except by apportionment 
among the States) the imposition of 
direct taxes? If, as the Court declares 
in its opinion, “this limitation still 
has an appropriate and important 
function,” is it sound policy to de- 
stroy that limitation by the rough- 
and-ready process of brushing aside 
the distinctions upon which it rests? 


Irish Surprises 


HE Government of Ireland bill 
has a “bad press” in the country 
which it is meant to benefit and pac- 
ify. That is the best reception which 
could befall it. Praise on one side 
and detraction on the other would 
rouse a suspicion of partiality on the 
part of the British Government. 
Unanimous disapproval, on the other 
hand, is the highest commendation 
any Home Rule proposal could meet 
with in Ireland. Lloyd George had 
no illusions as to the welcome his new 
Bill would receive. In the course of 
his speech in the House of Commons 
on December 22, 1919, he said: 
“Looking around I find no section 
that can accept anything except the 
impossible. There is no section in 
Ireland who will stand up and say: 
‘We accept this,’ or ‘we accept that,’ 
except something which you can not 
put through.” 
The sudden volte face of Sir Ed- 
ward Carson must, therefore, have 


come to him as a pleasant surprise! 
The motive which Sir Edward is 
quoted as having given for his change 
of attitude does not seem altogether 
convincing, for it leaves one impor- 
tant fact out of account. “It must 
be remembered,” he said, “that the 
Home Rule act of 1914 is on the 
statute book, and unless an amend- 
ing measure be passed, it will auto- 
matically come into force the day 
peace is officially declared, and then 


Ulster would be placed under the’ 


control of the Dublin Parliament.” 
In other words, of two evils he chose 
the lesser one. But when the act of 
1914 was placed on the statute book, 
Mr. Asquith, with the assent of the 
Irish Nationalist members of the 
House, gave an undertaking that it 
should not be brought into operation 
until an act of Parliament had been 
carried dealing with the peculiar posi- 
tion of Ulster. It was, therefore, not 
so much a choice between the act of 
1914 and the present bill, but one be- 
tween the two birds in the bush 
which he might catch with that prom- 
ised act of Parliament and the one 
bird which the present bill places in 
his hand. 

The features that recommend the 
bill to the Carsonites will naturally 
make it an object of suspicion to the 
Nationalists. The attitude of Sinn 
Fein can not be materially affected 
by Ulster’s acceptance or rejection of 
the proposals. They demand the im- 
possible, regardless of the conse- 
quences which the realization of their 
wishes might have for the Empire. 
To every fair-minded outsider it must 
appear as a matter of course that 
England can not possibly agree to an 
absolute severance of Ireland from 
the United Kingdom without reck- 
lessly jeopardizing her own existence. 
The experience of the late war has 
shown what would be the fate of 
Great Britain, if, with an independent 
Irish Republic at her very door, she 
would have to defend herself against 
an enemy’s submarine fleet, which 
could use the Irish coasts as a mari- 
time base. Sir Horace Plunkett, in a 
recent speech in which he assailed 
the Government’s proposals, did the 
American people the justice of repre- 
senting them to his audience as in 
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favor of “as large a measure of self- 
government as is consistent with the 
military safety of the British Empire.” 
This estimate of public opinion in 
America is doubtless correct. The 
average Englishman has a differ- 
ent impression. The active German- 
Irish propaganda for Sinn Fein has 
created the belief abroad that the 
United States is a hotbed of anti-Brit- 
ish agitation. That evil force, which 
was Germany’s accomplice in the big 
crime, continues, quite openly now 
and undisturbed, its sinister work 
for the estrangement of the two great 
English-speaking nations. Sir Horace, 
in the speech from which we have 
quoted, told as “a matter of personal 
knowledge that, from 1911 onward, 
the Prussian Government was organ- 
izing the German-Irish alliance in 
American politics with the view of the 
coming attack on the world’s free- 
dom.” 

These words are worth putting on 
record as coming from an Irishman 
who, though no Sinn Feiner and 
opposed to all plans for an Irish 
republic, is an ardent patriot and an 
advocate of Home Rule for his coun- 
try. From the short summary of his 
speech that has appeared in the press 
it is not sufficiently clear what his 
chief grievances are against the new 
bill. One is the privileged position 
which Ulster would command, _ it 
being made “a virtual mandatory over 
Ireland without responsibility.” Sir 
Edward Carson’s support of the bill 
seems to add force to this charge. 
But it may be brought against any 
Home Rule scheme which does not 
propose an absolute surrender by the 
Imperial Government of all its pow- 
ers. Sir Horace evidently fears that 
the Ulstermen, under the leadership 
of Sir Edward Carson, thanks to the 
favored position which their loyalty 
to England secures them with the 
Londen Government, will control 
the execution of the reserved powers 
in Ireland. 

There certainly is some ground for 
this fear; but for a patient, sick to 
death, to refuse the experiment of a 
new treatment because of the possible 
danger to his health, is not the way 
to get better. 

Ireland is, 


indeed, rapidly ap- 





proaching a crisis in its chronic 
illness. “It is obvious,” said Ian 
Macpherson in the House of Com- 
mons on March 5, “that we are up 
against a tremendously dangerous 
situation,” and he added, by way of 
illustration, that “the Sinn Fein had 
at least 200,000 men prepared to com- 
mit murder at any hour of the day 
or night.” There may be gross ex- 
aggeration in the oratio pro domo 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
but even if one-hundredth of that 
number were a more correct esti- 
mate, he would still be justified in 
characterizing the situation as grave. 
The aims of Sinn Fein are only nega- 
tive. They know that their indepen- 
dent Irish Republic is a castle in the 
air, which even American money can 
not help them to build. But, their 
own scheme being impossible, they 
want to make any other plan impos- 
sible too. If they were in earnest 
about their Irish Republic they would 
not employ assassins to lay its foun- 
dations. It is the usual tactics of all 
revolutionary minorities. Not being 
able to rule by right, they try to over- 
rule the right of others by a reign of 
terror. The results of the recent 
municipal elections in Ireland have 
shown that Sinn Fein, of a total num- 
ber of 322,244 of valid votes, polled 
only 87,311. If the total poll of 
Labor, which is mainly Republican, 
be added to that number, the total 
Republican vote is less than 145,000, 
or a good deal less than half the coun- 
try’s total poll. 

The Unionists have taken the 
first step towards a reconciliation. 
The Nationalists might spare their 
unhappy country endless misery if 
they would follow that example and 
submit to what they call the insult 
that Ireland should be given a start 
on self-government instead of the full 
measure of Home Rule which they 
desire. The bill offers to a divided 
Ireland the means of setting up di- 
vided legislatures, but paves the way 
for both parts to unite at what time 
and to what extent they choose. The 
very prospect for both parties of 
being able to discuss their common 
internal affairs without the interfer- 
ence of their present ruler should be 
an inducement for the Nationalists to 





accept any plan which made such 
freedom possible. 

However, their opposition to the 
bill is not likely to subside, the less 
so since they have received the un- 
expected support of Mr. Asquith. 
Asquith naturally prefers his own 
Home Rule act of 1904 to the bill 
now before the House. But it is 
strange to find him reject the latter 
because of its plan for a dual govern- 
ment, as he himself, in 1914, con- 
ceded the justice of the Unionist de- 
mand for an Amendment act provid- 
ing for separate legislative treatment 
for Ulster. 

In the exciting game of politics 
strange surprises will happen. Who 
could have foretold that a Home Rule 
bill for Ireland would be opposed by 
the Homeruler Asquith and receive 
the support of the leader of the Irish 
Unionists? 


Russia’s Substitute for 
‘Wage Slavery’’ 


HANKS to extremely industrious 
prcpaganda, the idea has been 
very widely spread among Amer- 
ican workingmen. that the Soviet 
Government of Russia is a work- 
ingman’s government. It is not fair 
to assume, perhaps, that the more in- 
telligent workmen and trade-union 
leaders believe this. But there can 
be no question that the rank and file 
of labor is convinced that Lenin and 
Trotsky, exercising a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” are acting as trus- 
tees for the power seized by the 
workers. Furthermore, they have 
had set before them roseate pictures 
of the labor Utopia which has been 
brought about by the communist ex- 
periment in Russia. 

At the same time the propagandists 
hit upon a clever plan to prevent the 
enlightenment of the workman on 
this subject. They convinced him 
that all the reports derogatory to the 
Soviet Government, or exposing the 
failure of the Communist system, 
were lies circulated by the capitalist 
press, a press paid by the capitalists 
as a means of protecting their own 
interests. The result was that all 
the best sources of information were 
virtually closed to American work- 
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ingmen. If a man came out of So- 
viet Russia, no matter what his ex- 
perience or reliability, and told the 
- simple story of the rvin wrought by 
Bolshevism, he was set down as the 
hired tool of the hated capitalist. 
But if a man like Arthur Ransome, 
or Isaac Don Levine, whose relations 
with the Bolsheviks were only too 
well known, came out with stories 
whitewashing the Soviet Govern- 
ment, though the stories continually 
contradicted themselves and were on 
the face of them lacking in credibil- 
ity, they were exploited by the radi- 
cal press and believed by the duped 
workingmen. 

During all this time, the most 
damning evidence against the tyrants 
at Moscow was contained in their 
own official decrees and newspapers. 
But now there has been put out by 
them a document, which, if it is care- 
fully read by American workingmen, 
must completely disillusion them. 
This is the Soviet Government’s Code 
of Labor Laws, published in Soviet 
Russia in its issue of February 21. 

To be sure, this Code makes some 
pretense at protecting the laborer 
and assuring to him some of the ad- 
vantages for which labor everywhere 
has been agitating, such as the eight- 
hour day, disability and unemploy- 
ment insurance, the right to labor, 
and the protection of women and 
children in industry. All of these ad- 
vantages, however, are carefully cir- 
cumscribed so that they can be sus- 
pended at any time by the higher 
authorities under the plea of neces- 
sity. In reality, the Code introduces 
labor serfdom of a sort far more 
tyrannical than even the peasant 
serfdom of half a century ago. 

Article I of the Code provides that 
all citizens of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic between 
the ages of sixteen and fifty, unless 
incapacitated by injury or illness, are 
“subject to compulsory labor.” This 
is the keynote to the whole Code, 
and the other sections, no matter how 
disguised in the wording, are merely 
provisions for carrying this tyranny 
into effect. 

So, for example, each workman is 
assigned to a specific group or cate- 
gory, with corresponding wages, by 


the higher authorities, and he is re- 
quired to carry a labor handbook in 
which must be entered his name in 
full, his category, when he goes to 
work, when he is paid, when he is 
absent, or when he is changed to 
other employment. It is, in fact, a 
sort of labor passport, an instrument 
of oppression to which no American 
laborer would submit for an instant. 
He must produce it on all occasions 
when demanded by the authorities, 
and the entries in it must be coun- 
tersigned by his employer. 

The laborer is bound to his job 
and can change from one employment 
to another onty by permission of the 
authorities. Furthermore, he is not 
allowed to earn any extra pay under 
any pretense whatsoever while work- 
ing at his job, and any remuneration 
so received must be deducted from 
his regular pay. Under the guise of 
the enforcement of the right to work, 
careful regulations provide for the 
assignment of laborers to their jobs, 
and especially for the distribution of 
the unemployed. 

Ostensibly provision is made for 
the trades unions and works councils 
to have a hand in determining con- 
ditions of labor, wages, etc., but these 
are all subject to the approval of the 
higher Soviet authorities. Anyone 
who has read Mr. H. V. Keeling’s 
account of his personal experiences 
in connection with the present trades 
unions in Russia will realize that 
these bodies are in no sense repre- 
sentative of the workers, but are 
dominated entirely by the Commis- 
sars. It is interesting also to note 
that the works councils have been 
abolished. 

It is not only from the standpoint 
of labor that the Code is interesting. 
It also throws a light on other aspects 
of Soviet theory and practice. In the 
section dealing with rules for the de- 
termination of disability for work 
and the payment of sick benefits to 
wage earners, it is provided that the 
resources of the local hospital funds 
shall be derived: 


(a) From obligatory payments by enter- 
prises, establishments and institutions employ- 
ing paid labor. 

(b) From fines for delay of payments. 

(c) From profits on the investment of the 
funds. 


It is evident, therefcre, that the hated 
institution of capital and interest, 
against which Lenin and Trotsky ful- 
minated so violently, is now recog- 
nized as a necessary part of their 
system. 

To one who has followed the previ- 
ous Bolshevik propaganda addressed 
to labor in other lands, the question 
insistently presents itself as to why 
this Code of Labor Laws should be 
published at the present moment. 
The reason for putting into effect 
such a Code is evident. The Bol- 
shevik experiment in Communism 
has failed and its industrial system 
is unable to produce. Partly this is 
due io the lack of fuel and raw mate- 
rials, as well as to the breakdown in 
transportation. But according to 
official statements of the Bolsheviks 
themselves, one of the greatest of all 
difficulties has been the labor prob- 
lem. It is therefore to put an end 
to labor troubles, and to put out of 
the heads of labor all pretensions to 
rights and liberties, that the Code 
was adopted. Why it was published 
abroad just at this time is less evident, 
but it seems reasonable to assume 
that it is addressed not to working- 
men but to capitalists, and that the 
intention is to assure the latter that 
they can now invest their money in 
Russian enterprises in full confidence 
that there will be no strikes or other 
difficulties with labor. In _ other 
words, the Soviet Government, fac- 
ing utter economic collapse, and beg- 
ging the capitalists of foreign coun- 
tries to come in and save the situa- 
tion, offer, as a special inducement, 
to provide slave labor. 
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Experimental Allegiances 


(IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE) 


for several years I have been striv- 
ing to attain a workable under- 
standing of the theory of the state 
known variously as Pluralism, Fed- 
eralism, Administrative Syndicalism, 
and the Federationism of Experi- 
mental Allegiances. I have lingered 
curiously over the pages of Mr. Gra- 
ham Wallas’s““The Great Society” and 
of Mr. Harold J. Laski’s “The Prob- 
lem of Sovereignty” and “Authority 
in the Modern State.” I have never 
failed to read the occasional exposi- 
tions of the theory in the columns of 
the New Republic, sometimes anony- 
mous, but usually signed by Mr. 
Laski, Mr. Herbert Croly, or Mr. 
Walter Lippmann. The faint fore- 
shadowings of the theory appearing 
in the Nation at various times during 
the last year and in the Dial during 
its twelve-months’ fling in the me- 
tropolis as an exponent of intellectual 
radicalism, have not escaped me. I 
have read them all, but I am still dis- 
satisfied with my progress toward a 
rounded comprehension of this blend 
of theory, doctrine, and vision. In 
the belief that somewhere there may 
be some other person—some forlorn 
and baffled brother—who has striven 
as hard, with results as incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, and who, seeing, 
may take heart again, I set down this 
record of steps taken in the sands of 
endeavor. 

Mr. Laski is by common consent 
the protagonist, the chief pleader, of 
the cause. In the columns of the 
New Republic and elsewhere, from 
time to time, he pays tribute to Mr. 
Croly and Mr. Lippmann as worthy 
coadjutors. But the reciprocal trib- 
ute from Mr. Croly and Mr. Lipp- 
mann to Mr. Laski is always the 
more glowing and expansive, and it 
points to the chieftainship of the 
cause in a way that is unmistakable. 
In a day when, particularly in the 
field of radical journalism, there is so 
much questioning of motives, detrac- 
tion and sharp accusation, this fre- 
quent public exchange of encomiastic 
courtesies stands out as a wholesome 


and altogether admirable survival of 
more spacious times. 

Mr. Lippmann concedes (N. R., 
May 31, 1919, p. 148) that the theory 
is not a popular one. All the stupen- 
dous labor Mr. Laski has brought to 
its formulation, and all that the New 
Republic has done for its propaga- 
tion, have not availed to dispel the 
reigning prejudice against it. Of 
“Authority im the Modern State” and 
of Mr. Laski he writes: 


Dealing with matters which, if called by the 
names used in current headlines would arouse 


a fury of partisanship, arguing for a theory 
‘iat is widely and deeply resented, he has pro- 
tected his argument from the dust and heat of 
the outer world, from the anger of opponents 
and the clamorous approval of advocates, by 
the expedient of enormous scholarship... . 


The learning in which his ideas are contained 
is sO vast and so recondite that I imagine even 
the sleuth-hounds of Mr. Easley will hesitate. 


What “the sleuth-hounds of Mr. 
Easley” will do in the matter I can 
not guess. But I suspect that if they 
hesitate (to attack Mr. Laski, I pre- 
sume Mr. Lippmann means) the 
cause of the hesitation will be found 
not so much in the brave show of 
vast, enormous, and recondite schol- 
arship as in the difficulty of determin- 
ing exactly what Mr. Laski is about. 
That he has “protected his argument 
from the dust and heat of the outer 
world” seems evident enough. But I 
suspect that the “protection” is more 
or less an involuntary one, and that 
the “expedient of enormous scholar- 
ship” is no expedient at all. Why, 
anyway, a pleader should seek to 
“protect” his argument, I do not 
understand; one would naturally 
suppose that the main business of 
propaganda is to get itself dissemi- 
nated—from Severn to the sea and 
to all its shores the wide world round. 
By locking itself up in an academic 
vocabulary, fortified with a tremen- 
dous bibliography, it would seem 
merely to suppress itself. 

No, the “protection” that encases 
Mr. Laski’s argument seems to me 
largely that of unintelligibility. One 
may admit the scholarship—if by the 
word is meant the learning which en- 
ables him.to cite innumerable pas- 
sages from many volumes of forgot- 
ten lore which have only a conjectural 


relation, if any, to the subject in 
hand. But something more than 
scholarship (in this narrow sense) is 
needed for exposition; and that is the 
ability to set down, out of its accu- 
mulated stores, an understandable 
statement. Mr. Laski deals largely 
in abstractions, which may mean a 
number of things, and in generaliza- 
tions so sweeping that sometimes they 
mean nothing. He hurries along with 
a copious rush of words—often un- 
considered words, they seem to me— 
and the breaks in his sequences are 
sometimes so complete as to make one 
wonder what possible relation a cer- 
tain sentence can have with the one 
on each side of it. He finds an enor- 
mous number of “obvious” things, 
some of them so obvious as to be 
banal and others the obviousness of 
which I have to reject; and he finds 
so great a number of “fundamental” 
things as to make one wonder if he 


. is not frequently mistaking some part 


of the superstructure for the founda- 
tion. I do not say that there may not 
be others who fully comprehend him, 
despite Mr. Lippmann’s testimony to 
the invulnerability to friend and foe 
alike of the armor in which his argu- 
ment is encased. I say only that, so 
far as I am concerned, Mr. Lipp- 
mann is in this one matter approxi- 
mately correct. 

When Mr. Laski writes (A. M. S., 
p. 386), “For the obvious fact is that 
men will not peacefully endure a sit- 
uation they deem intolerable,” I 
think I understand. The statement 
seems to me to embody a simple 
thought simply expressed. Its obvi- 
ousness seems conspicuously obvious, 
and as a datum of political science it 
seems to me one on which Bolshevik 
and anti-Bolshevik, Christian and 
Mohammedan, atheist and _ deist, 
Judge Gary and Mr. Gompers, 
President Wilson and Senator Lodge 
could all cordially agree. But when 
he writes (ibid., p. 385-86, “It [‘the 
movement towards administrative 
syndicalism’] is not a revolt against 
authority but against a theory of it 
which is, in fact, equivalent to servi- 
tude,” I confess that I am baffled. I 
can not comprehend how under any 
circumstances, in the world as we 
now know it, servitude may be equiv- 
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alent to authority or even to a theory. 
When further he writes (ibid., p. 
188), “Certainly if there is one truth 
to which all history bears witness it 
is that unity is the parent of iden- 
tity,” I am worse than baffled; I am 
tantalized by a fair, round abstrac- 
tion which seems to mean something, 
but may mean anything or nothing. 
I could cite, if to do so were to the 
purpose, hundreds of such examples. 

But not always is Mr. Laski so 
futile or so unintelligible. In his re- 
view of Professor Giddings’ book on 
the State a year ago and of W. F. 
Willoughby’s recent book (N. R., Jan. 
7, 1920, p. 175) he has expressed him- 
self in an “unprotected” way. The 
manner in both cases is arrogant, 
hoighty-toity, intolerant, and unfair; 
but at least there is some definiteness 
of substance. Further, and more to 
the matter in hand, is a statement in 
the New Republic for May 31, 1919 
(the issue from which the Lippmann 
passage above is taken) in which 
he gives us something sufficiently 
clear and definite to afford us a start- 
ing point. Mr. Lippmann indites his 
glowing eulogy of “Authority in the 
Modern State” and then pauses. 
After all, there are some further con- 
siderations. Is it all so simple as it 
seems? May not Pluralism create 
new evils, or restore the old ones in a 
new guise? “In attempting to sub- 
stitute codrdination for hierarchy,” 
he writes, “the result may well be a 
new hierarchy. And the reason is 
that since a man can not give equally 
steady allegiance to two authorities, 
he will end by exalting his immediate 
allegiance.” He is troubled, and he 
suffers a momentary lapse of faith. 
Will Mr. Laski come to grips with the 
matter, solve it, and reconfirm the 
faith of a disciple? 

Mr. Laski will; and obligingly and 
courteously he dces so. That is, he 
responds. He fails utterly to meet 
the question, but he does something 
as well. He sums up, in fairly con- 
crete terms, uncabin’d, uncited, and 
unencased, what he is trying to mean 
by the Federationism of Experimen- 
tal Allegiances. From this statement, 
with help from other expositions by 
the three coadjutors, one may get 
something like the following: 


“Personality is a compex thing, and 
the institutions—religious, industrial, 
political, in which it clothes itself— 
are as a consequence manifold.” Hu- 
man beings give allegiance, in vary- 
ing degrees, to these institutions. 
They constantly experiment with new 
allegiances. The sovereign state de- 
mands a paramount allegiance to 
itself. The individual may or may 
not grant this demand. He may in- 
stead yield his paramount allegiance 
to an organization—local, national, or 
international—such as a church, a 
trade-union, a secret society, or a 
political party. The sovereign state 
is sometimes unable to enforce its 
demand, and by insistence may wreck 
itself. What society needs, in accord 
with its institutions and its psychol- 
ogy, is a system of codrdinated and 
federated allegiances. “The plural- 
istic state is an endeavor to express 
in terms of structure the facts we 
thus encounter. ... It destroys, if 
you like, the sovereign state, that it 
may preserve the personality of 
men.” 

All this is, in a sense, simple enough. 
It is merely an introduction to our 
old friend, Group Autonomy—older 
than Karnak or Cnossos, old as the 
first rude association of primitive 
men. It has a new vocabulary and a 
new bibliography—and little else. 
But these autonomous groups are to 
be federated, and the matter is no 
longer simple; for in what manner 
and to what degree they are to be 
federated there is little to show in 
all the writings of Mr. Laski, Mr. 
Croly, and Mr. Lippmann. On this, 
the crucial point in any social scheme, 
the expositors are nebulous or self- 
contradictory. On the matter of 
keeping allegiances coédrdinated and 
at par, which lately has troubled Mr, 





forms of codperative allegiance qe- 
vised.” How? Even in his mqre 
confident days he did not know. “We 
have as yet,” he then said, “only phe 





vaguest notions as to how this is to 
be done.” The other members of the 
firm, as I shall later show, are no bet- 
ter off. If during the, intervening 
three years this vagueness has to any 
degree been clarified, the evidence has 
not yet been confided to the printed 
page. 
W. J. GHENT 


|To be concluded next week | 


The Plight of Russian 


Peasants 


7ITHIN a brief cablegram, received 
last week from Harbin and scarcely 
noticed in our press, there is contained 
a story of pathetic heroism that deserves 
the attention and admiration of working- 
men in all lands. The cablegram relates 
simply that thirty. thousand Russian 
workmen and peasants from the Urals 
and Western Siberia, who formed a 
division in the anti-Bolshevik army, and 
who, it was feared, had been destroyed 
by the Belsheviks since the defeat of 
Admiral Kolchak, had succeeded in cut- 
ting their way through the enemy forces 
and marching two thousand miles to 
Verkhne-Udinsk. The story of these 
fighting workmen is one of the romantic 
episodes of the war. They were chiefly 
the laborers of the Izhevsky and Vod- 
kinsky works in the neighborhood of 
Perm. Last June, by resolution of the 


Ural Trade Unions, they sent a mission 


of four of their members to inform the 
people of England concerning conditions 
in Russia and of the Russian working 
classes. This mission was sent by the 
Unions themselves, without funds from 
other sources, and after great difficulties 
it finally reached England in December. 
It consisted of Upovalov, the president of 
the Vodkinsky Union of Metal Workers; 
Strumilov, a director of the Metal Work- 
ers’ Union of Perm; Zhandarmov, vice- 
president of the Federated Trades 
Unions of the Ural, and Menshikov, 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Izhevsky Union. 

The statements of the delegates in 
which they explain the reasons why the 
peasants and workmen of the Ural re- 
gion rese against the Soviet rule are 
clear and definite. 

The Bolsheviks established their power by 
bayonets and broke the strength of peasants 
and workers, broke the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which was elected on the principle of uni- 
versal, direct, equal, and secret voting; broke 
all the societies of a democratic nature, such 
as the Zemstvos, that self-governing body 
elected by universal, direct, and secret voting. 
rhe Bolsheviks ruthlessly, like autocratic gen- 
darmes, killed all labor, political, and Social- 
ist organizations; throttled the labor press, 
and finally established by decree the dawn of 
their own Tsarist Socialism. Who split up 
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the reserve funds of the trade unions? The 
Bolsheviks. Who split up the trade unions as 
a class? By whose orders were all strikes 
put down by force of arms, amid plentiful 
executions? It was the Bolsheviks who broke 
the codperative societies and converted their 
shops into Communist stores. 


The Bolsheviks promised the working people 
peace, bread and freedom. Actually, in place 
of peace, they gave civil war, which destroyed 
all manufactures and stained the country with 
blood; in place of freedom—prison, exile, and 
the firing squad; in place of bread—famine 
and the grave. 

So it was that, having drunk to the full 
the cup of humiliation and tasted this red- 
bayonet Socialism, the Izhevsky and Vodkin- 
sky workers recognized that further life of 
this sort was impossible, and, though without 
weapons, and armed only with the armor of 
right, with only their blistered hands to fight 
with, united in spirit, to a man they rose 
against the oppressors, and, by virtue of their 
strength of will, snatched the rifles from the 
hands of the Red Guards and began the 
battle for citizens’ rights and the freedom of 
the Russian people. 


It was this division of workmen sol- 
diers that bore the brunt of the Bol- 
shevik attack last summer when the 
forces of Kolchak, without munitions 
and undermined in the rear, crumbled, 
and it was this division, faithful to the 
end, that covered the great retreat. Now, 
after untold privations and sufferings, 
they have, like another Ten Thousand, 
fought their way through to possible 
safety. It is to such sturdy champions 
of liberty that the new Russia must look 
hopefully when it is possible again to 
face the tasks of reconstruction. This 
episode is the best answer to those who 
would decry the qualities of the Russian 
peasants, and who would judge by the 
present supremacy of the Bolshevik 
minority that they were incapable of or- 
ganized patriotic resistance and political 
self-assertion. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 


The Erzberger-Helfferich Trial and 
the Aftermath 


\N Saturday morning of last week the 
cables brought the news of the ver- 
dict in the suit of Mathias Erzberger, 
until recently Secretary of State for Fi- 
nance in the German Republic, against 
Karl Helfferich, former Vice-Chancellor 
and Secretary of State for the Interior 
and for Finance in the time of William 
Il. Helfferich, a pronounced reactionary, 
was condemned to a nominal fine, three 
hundred marks and costs, yet he left the 
courtroom amid prolonged applause; and 
the trial amounted virtually to a con- 
demnation of the plaintiff, for Erzber- 
ger had sued for slander and defamation 
of character, and Helfferich’s fine was 
imposed, not on this count, the judge 
stating that Helfferich had acted from 
“patriotic motives,” but because he had 
“shown hatred” in his persecution of the 
plaintiff. 

The same evening brought the news 
of a reported and seemingly unexpected 
coup d’état by the German reactionary 
parties, the details and effects of which 
must for a time remain somewhat vague. 
The American press in general had paid 
but little attention to the Helfferich- 
Erzberger controversy, regarding it 
more or less as a private quarrel between 
politicians; whereas there is a close con- 
nection between the two events. 

Helfferich’s attitude, which differs 
little, if at all, from that of the counter- 
revolutionists, may be briefly stated as 
follows: Germany was not defeated 
through the military superiority of the 
Entente and the United States. She met 
disaster through her own internal dis- 
sensions, especially the unpatriotic atti- 
tude of the Social Democrats and those 
who, like Erzberger, sided with them, 


particularly in the crisis of 1917. This 
crisis, which forced Bethmann-Hollweg 
out of office, gave Prussia universal suf- 
frage, and passed the famous Reichstag 
Peace Resolution, broke down the “Burg- 
friede,” or truce of parties. On that 
occasion the Reichstag for the first time 
showed itself strong enough to prevail 
against the Emperor, Chancellor, and 
General Staff. From that time on, the 
Reichstag continued to undermine the 
power and authority of William II and 
of the German General Staff, which had 
been the secret of Germany’s strength. 
The multiplication of stupid activities 
and pretensions by this incompetent 
Reichstag finally overthrew the German 
Empire and brought Germany to her 
present pass. 

The feeling of Helfferich and his class 
is much less severe against the Social 
Democrats than against Erzberger and 
what following he may still have. The 
Social Democrats were an evil to which 
the old régime had been accustomed, and 
their status had been formulated once for 
all when William II on a famous occasion 
characterized them as “enemies of the 
Fatherland.” From them nothing, there- 
fore, had been expected. It had sur- 
prised no one that as the prospect of 
a German victory became more and more 
remote they should have protested more 
and more vehemently against the old 
régime. Ebert and Noske had always 
done this, and after the armistice had 
merely run true to form. They had 
balked at voting the war taxes in July, 
1917, and had worked consistently to 
bring about parliamentary government. 
It was to have been expected that, after 
the revival of Socialistic hopes following 


the Russian Revolution of the spring of 
1917, they would favor the Reichstag 
Peace Resolution. Indeed, they were its 
earliest advocates. Yet in the eyes of 
the reactionaries they could not have suc- 
ceeded either in passing the Peace Reso- 
lution or in introducing parliamentary 
reforms without the assistance of other 
parties. It was, therefore, more repre- 
hensible to support a Social Democrat 
than to be one, for to countenance such 
outlaws not only gave them political 
standing but also a cachet of respecta- 
bility. Hence Erzberger’s position as 
arch-villain in that tragedy, The Junkers’ 
Overthrow. 

It was excellent political policy, from 
the reactionary standpoint, to attack 
Erzberger. The move promised success, 
since as a personality he was, beyond 
doubt, the weakest spot in the Govern- 
ment’s armor. The question of finance 
in Germany being particularly pressing, 
if it could be proved that the head of 
the Treasury was himself dishonest, self- 
seeking, and a war profiteer, all eco- 
nomic policies of the Republic would be 
discredited. 

It seems that Erzberger was a suffi- 
ciently astute politician to realize the 
weakness of his position. If the verdict 
has in essence gone against him, he can 
at least urge in extenuation that unwill- 
ingly -he came to sue. Helfferich, in his 
three volumes of “Der Weltkrieg,”’ which 
has been very widely read in Germany, 
made statements that no respectable poli- 
tician could allow to pass unchallenged. 
Yet Erzberger remained silent. Helf- 
ferich then published a pamphlet “Down 
with Erzberger,” and has since improved 
every opportunity to insult him in pub- 
lic. Erzberger was probably forced by 
his colleagues to take action and, shortly 
after it was instituted, to withdraw from 
the Cabinet. The pamphlet, which re- 
views Erzberger’s career, was read at the 
trial, and easily made him, not Helfferich, 
appear as the defendant in the suit. 
Hence the charges, which seem to have 
been virtually substantiated, not only 
have resulted in a personal triumph for 
Helfferich, but carry the implication that 
Erzberger’s colleagues in the Government 
are likewise condemned. This assump- 
tion is, I believe, unfair to men like 
Ebert and Noske, who in their political 
life have acted consistently, and, on the 
personal side are respected. 

Much which can only now be disclosed 
had been happening behind the scenes 
unknown to the Reichstag generally and, 
of course, to ourselves. At the begin- 
ning of April, 1917, Emperor Charles, 
Empress Zita, and Count Czernin ap- 
peared at the German General Head- 
quarters at Kreuznacht and suggested 
peace. They made it plain that Austria’s 
position was exceedingly serious. Not 
only did they talk of peace, they even 
suggested important cessions of terri- 
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tory. The Emperor and Empress and 
their Minister evidently returned home 
with the conviction that it was hopeless 
to obtain any concessions from the Ger- 
man General Staff. Shortly after, on 
April 14, a personal aide of Emperor 
Charles delivered to Emperor William a 
letter written in his own hand which 
was accompanied by a memoir from 
Count Czernin to the following effect: 
Austria-Hungary’s clock was running 
down. Morale was bad and the revolu- 
tionary danger was increasing. The raw 
materials for war munitions were giv- 
ing out and A‘nerican intervention had 
rendered the situation still more acute. 
French, English, and Italian offensives 
were to be expected. “Before America 
can destroy the military situation for us 
we must make a far-reaching and de- 
tailed proposal of peace and not shrink 
from making eventually extensive and 
grievous sacrifices.” Undoubtedly Eng- 
land and France were likewise tired, and, 
though the ruthless submarine warfare 
would not be decisive, the statesmen of 
the Entente would ask _ themselves 
“whether it was expedient and wise to 
carry on this war a@ outrance or whether 
it was not more statesmanlike to cross 
golden bridges if these were built for 
them by the Central Powers. In that 
case the moment had come for far-reach- 
ing, painful sacrifices by the Central 
Powers.” These included, on Germany’s 
side, the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
on Austria-Hungary’s part the giving up 
of the whole of Galicia and the Trentino. 
Austria-Hungary could not possibly look 
forward to another winter’s campaign, 
and it was feared that such a campaign 
might likewise bring about in Germany 
political changes which the responsible 
defenders of the dynastic principle must 
consider as more serious than a poor 
peace negotiated by the monarchs. 

The Emperor and German Headquar- 
ters refused to take so serious a view of 
the situation, because of the promising 
aspect of developments in Russia and 
also because of an alleged remark of 
Ribot’s to the Italian Ambassador to the 
effect that France was bleeding to death. 
On German policy the most serious 
immediate effect of this communication 
was to arouse that bitter feeling against 
Austria which was to become more and 
more pronounced as the war progressed. 

Czernin’s memoir, like the visit of the 
Imperial pair to German Headquarters, 
proved unavailing for reasons that can- 
not here be discussed. Evidently the 
German militarists either were confident 
of a victory or believed that peace over- 
tures would be made by the Entente. 
The developments in which Erzberger 
was to take so large a part came, there- 
fore, as a most unexpected shock. The 
parties of the Left were to prove “un- 
grateful” and were to demand more than 
the Emperor had promised in the way 





of reforms in the Prussian system of 
elections. Also, a political cross-cugrent 
set in; Ludendorff, Hindenburg, and the 
reactionaries demanded the removd! of 
von Bethmann-Hollweg as Chancefllor, 
whom the Left seemed quite willinz to 
keep. In the Main Committee o 
Reichstag the Social Democrats, 


growing impatient, sent in their 
nations to take effect immediately 
von Bethmann-Hollweg were dism\ssed. 

The storm would have been weathkred, 
Helffer:ch believes, but for the fact that 
Erzberger of the Catholic Centre party 
joined with the Social Democrats and 
brought them an unexpected accession of 
strength. He painted an exceedingly 
dark picture of Germany’s prospects. It 
is impossible to analyze in detail his ac- 
tions in this crisis, and it is simplest to 
believe that he was improving the occa- 
sion to fish in troubled waters. He had 
been particularly close to von Bethmann- 
Hollweg and the German Foreign Office. 
Yet he suddenly turned against the 
Chancellor and was instrumental in his 
dismissal, as well as being the most im- 
portant factor in the passage of the 
Peace Resolution. In the general tur- 
moil the further reform of the Prussian 
system of elections was also carried. All 
of these measures were effected against 
the will of the Emperor and his Govern- 
ment. They were the most important 
concessions ever forced from him, and 
clearly indicated that his authority was 
beginning to wane. This undermining 
of the Imperial and military authority is 
quite properly regarded by the German 
reactionaries as the beginning of the 
end. Erzberger symbolized to them 
everything that is reprehensible in the 
new parliamentary régime. As he was, 
in addition, one of the plenipotentiaries 
who negotiated the armistice with Foch, 
he is regarded as one of those most re- 
sponsible for the peace. 

It will hardly assist us in our attempt 
to understand the present psychology of 
a large wing of German opinion to con- 
sider Erzberger, as has sometimes been 
done, a disinterested lover of peace 
and a thoroughgoing republican. Helf- 
ferich’s charge that the German Repub- 
lic’s Minister of Finance frequently 
directed his political activities to his per- 
sonal financial advantage must be taken 
seriously. Erzberger’s support of the 
Peace Resolution was the more un- 
expected because of his previous attitude. 
He had in September of 1914 presented 
to von Bethmann-Hollweg, to von Tir- 
pitz, von Falkenhayn, and others a pro- 
gramme of annexations which was 
excessive, even from the German stand- 
point. It included not only the annexa- 
tion of the Flemish and French coast, 


but also the English islands of the Chan- 
nel, as well as the French mining fields. 
Helfferich accused him of having ac- 
cepted bribes in the form of directorates 
and ether considerations from corpora- 
tions whose interests he was to further 
in the Reichstag and in cases in which 
he acted as referee. Erzberger admitted 
having received a hundred thousand 
marks as a director in Thyssen’s Iron 
and Steel Works. It was charged that 
he was paid this sum to purchase his 
influence for the company, and that in 
advocating the annexation of the French 
ore basins he was merely rendering his 
quid pro quo. It is probably true that 
Erzberger resigned after the passage of 
the Peace Resolution, though under what 
circumstances and for what reasons it 
is impossible to say at present. 

Erzberger has also been accused of 
making unlawful use of Czernin’s con- 
fidential memoir to Emperor William II. 
It was through him, according to Helf- 
ferich, that news of Austria’s desperate 
situation reached Germany’s enemies. 
On this count, certainly, Erzberger must 
be acquitted. Czernin had intended that 
his memoir should be seen only by the 
two Emperors. At the time of Emperor 
Charles’s visit to Headquarters and of 
his letter to William II, Austria’s situa- 
tion was certainly desperate. Charles 
knew that he must make peace. His 
experience at German Headquarters 
made it impossible to entertain much 
hope of success from the “military mas- 
ters of Germany,” and both Czernin and 
Charles felt that if they were to obtain 
any result whatever it must be through 
the Reichstag. It was only natural that 
they should have attempted to act 
through the Catholic Centre party, and it 
has since been disclosed that Erzberger 
received his copy of the Czernin memoir 
through no less a person than the Em- 
peror Charles himself. It was given him 
to use, the only injunction being that he 
should not reveal the source from which 
he had obtained it. Since at the same 
time the Emperor had written the well- 
known Prince Sixtus Letter and had sent 
Count Mensdorff, his former Ambassa- 
dor at London, to Switzerland to estab- 
lish contact if possible with representa- 
tives of the Entente Powers, it could 
hardly have been a secret in Entente 
circles that Austria was decidedly weary 
of the war and that her clock had “very 
nearly run down.” 

It is undoubtedly true that Erzberger 
was an exceedingly important factor in 
bringing about peace and in establishing 
the parliamentary régime in Germany. 
We may regret that his personal char- 
acter seems to be so far from admirable, 
for it is useless to blink the fact that 
his overthrow will, temporarily at least, 
do much to increase reactionary senti- 
ment in Germany. 

CHRISTIAN GAUSS 
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Correspondence 


Loose Talk Within the 
Church 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 
Turning from your thoughtful edi- 
torial on “Religion and the World’s 
Need,” in the Review of February 21, I 
happened to pick up a copy of the 
Churchman of the same date, wherein is 
reported an address before “the younger 
clergy of the metropolitan district” by 
the Rev. J. Howard Melish, of Brooklyn. 
Here are some of the things he said: 


Mark my word the time is at hand when 
men who speak as I speak, unwilling to com- 


promise on the subject of the inherent rights 
of the laboring man, will be thrown out by 
the Church which is demanding suppression 
and end of free speech in this free Republic. 


... Is the Church’s purpose a partisan one, or 
does it exist for religion? Is it to be but- 


tressed by the rich and then used to exploit the 
poor? ... As it is now, some men who are 
living on interest, rents, and coupons—and 
still not producing—are getting the cream. 


Until that sort of thing is brought to an end 
it is the Church’s business to see that we are 
always on the edge of revolution. 


“Mr. Melish took his seat,” says the 
reporter, “amid prolonged applause, al- 
though several present were heard to say 
that they were in some respects directly 
opposed to the speaker’s conclusions.” 

TALCOTT MINER BANKS 

Williamstown, Mass., February 21 


Keynes and Dillon 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


It does not appear to be realized by 
the general reading public that the two 
most ambitious and most entertaining 
volumes on the peace treaty which have 
thus far appeared—those of Mr. J. M. 
Keynes and of Dr. E. J. Dillon—are seri- 
ously untrustworthy in their statements 
of fact, and even in their accounts of the 
provisions of the treaty. Both writers 
set out with a manifest determination 
to prove that the treaty was conceived 
in sin and born in iniquity; that, under 
some hypocritical concealments, it repu- 
diates most of the terms of the armistice 
agreement; and that, in essential mat- 
ters, the principles and programme of 
President Wilson were set aside. Mr. 
Keynes, it is true, has done a useful ser- 
vice in urging—as others have done— 
that the framers of the treaty overesti- 
mated Germany’s power of economic 
recovery under the conditions proposed, 
and that, in the general interest of 
Europe, many of the economic clauses 
require revision. But his attack upon 
the treaty is much more sweeping than 
this; and many of his other strictures 
upon it, especially on the score of good 
faith, are based upon misstatements or 
omissions of pertinent facts. As for 
Dr. Dillon, one is tempted to surmise 





that he regards his conversations with 
eminent personages in Paris during the 
Conference as absolving him from the 
tiresome task of reading the final text 
of the treaty; at all events, he presents 
singularly erroneous accounts of some 
of its most important provisions. 

I give some examples of these inaccu- 
racies: 

1. By the clauses which reserve to 
the Allied Governments the right to take 
property of German citizens or corpora- 
tions in ceded territory, ‘‘a wholesale 
expropriation of private property is to 
take place,” says Mr. Keynes, “without 
the Allies affording any compensation 
to the individuals expropriated.” In 
Alsace-Lorraine, for example, “the prop- 
erty of the Germans who reside there 
is now entirely at the disposal of the 
French Government without compensa- 
tion, except in so far as the German 
Government itself may choose to afford 
it” (italics mine). In point of fact, the 
treaty makes provision for compensation 
to all Germans whose property is taken. 
Only by a breach of faith on the part of 
their own Government can they fail to 
receive such compensation. By Art. 297 
(1), “Germany undertakes to compen- 
sate her nationals in respect to the sale 
or retention of their property, rights, or 
interests in Allied and Associated 
States”; and by Art. 74 the same pro- 
vision is applied specifically to Germans 
in Alsace-Lorraine who may be dis- 
possessed. Expropriated property, more- 
over, is to be used primarily to pay pri- 
vate debts owed by Germans to citizens 
of Allied countries through an interna- 
tional clearing office; if any balance re- 
mains and is retained by an Allied Power, 
it is to be credited to Germany on the 
reparation account. 

2. As an example of the perversion of 
the plain meaning of the Fourteen Points 
through “sophistry and Jesuitical exe- 
gesis,” Mr. Keynes points to the clause 
making Danzig a free city, with the 
proviso that it shall be included within 
the customs frontier of Poland and that 
its foreign relations shall be conducted 
by the Polish Government. Yet this 
clause merely translates into the con- 
crete Point 13, which required that “the 
Polish State shall have free and secure 
access to the sea.” This requirement, it 
is manifest, could not be effectually and 
lastingly realized by leaving the mouths 
of the Vistula in German hands; nor 
could it be realized by establishing a com- 
pletely independent port, with its own 
customs system and the power to make 
commercial or other treaties on its own 
account. Under the treaty the town 


becomes self-governing, but with restric- 
tions indispensable if Poland’s access to 
the sea is to be really “free” and really 
“secure.” Mr. Keynes’s complaint seems 
to be that the Allies kept faith with the 
Poles. 


3. “Clemenceau brought to success,” 
says Mr. Keynes, “what had seemed to 
be, a few months before, the extraordi- 
nary and impossible proposal that the 
Germans should not be heard.” That 
the German delegates were not “heard,” 
in a physiological sense, is true. It is 
not true, as the reader would naturally 
suppose, that no hearing was given to 
their side of the case. They were in 
Paris for some seven weeks; during the 
whole of this time they were busily 
engaged in drafting and laying before 
the representatives of the Allies a 
voluminous series of notes in criticism 
of the treaty-draft, and in submitting 
counter-proposals traversing the entire 
field of the peace settlement. All these 
communications were received, published, 
considered, and answered in detail; and 
some alterations in the treaty were made 
in consequence, the most important being 
the provision for a plébiscite in Upper 
Silesia. The objections to the holding 
of a series of public oral debates (in 
three or four languages) between the 
Allied and the German delegates were 
surely obvious and sufficient. 

4. Both Mr. Keynes and Dr. Dillon 
represent the arrangement concerning 
the Saar Valley as (in the words of the 
former) “an act of spoliation and insin- 
cerity”; and both, in order to prove it 
such, give misleading accounts of the 
provisions of the treaty. The reason 
Officially given: for the arrangement is 
that it was made “as compensation for 
the destruction of coal mines in the north 
of France and as part payment towards 
the total reparation due from Germany.” 
Mr. Keynes, however, charges that this 
explanation is disingenuous. For, he 
asserts, “compensation for the destruc- 
tion of the French coal mines is pro- 
vided for elsewhere in the treaty.” “As 
a part of the payment due for repara- 
tion, Germany is to deliver to France 
7,000,000 tons annually for ten years,” 
these deliveries being “‘wholly additional 
to the amounts available by the cession 
of the Saar or in compensation for 
destruction in Northern France.” If 
these statements were accurate, they 
would, doubtless, convict the framers of 
the treaty of a deliberate attempt to mis- 
lead the public. But it is Mr. Keynes 
who misleads the public. The clauses to 
which he refers merely give France for 
ten years an option for the annual pur- 
chase, at the market price, of diminish- 
ing quantities of coal from Germany. 
The maximum (27 million tons) possi- 
ble in any one year under the option 
about equals the 1912 output of the Nord 
and Pas de Calais mines; after five years 
the deliveries can not exceed 60%, and 
may fall to about 25% of that amount. 
These clauses provide an offset for 

France’s future loss in coal production, 
but they manifestly propose no repara- 
tion whatever for the malicious destruc- 
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tion of the mines themselves, or for the 
loss of their output, or of that of the 
iron mines of Briey, during the past five 
years. Moreover, France is not assured 
of the fulfillment of this option. For the 
treaty provides that if the Reparation 
Commission “shall determine that the 
full exercise of these options would inter- 
fere unduly with the industrial require- 
ments of Germany, the Commission is 
authorized to postpone or to cancel deliv- 
eries.” And, as Professor Haskins has 
already pointed out, Mr. Keynes else- 
where seeks to prove that these clauses 
are an illusion, since it is impossible for 
Germany to furnish the coal required; 
so that his own arugments go to show 
that the Saar Valley provisions alone 
afford France a substantial guarantee 
of compenstion for the ruin of the 
greater part of her coal-mining industry. 
It becomes, in truth, increasingly evi- 
dent that they give almost the only 
security for prompt reparation, of any 
kind, that France possesses. 

Dr. Dillon, however, asserts (what Mr. 
Keynes apparently implies) that the pur- 
pose of the clauses relating to the Saar 
Valley was less to obtain reparation than 
to mask a design of eventual annexation. 
“For fifteen years,” he writes, “‘there is 
to be a foreign administration there, and 
at the end of it the people are to be 
asked whether they would like to place 
themselves under French sway, so that a 
premium is offered for French immigra- 
tion into the Saar Valley.” But by Art. 
34 “all persons, without distinction of 
sex, more than twenty years old at the 
date of the voting, resident in the terri- 
tory at the date of the signature of the 
present treaty,” will be entitled to vote in 
the plébiscite of 1934. No other class of 
voters is provided for; and no extension 
of the suffrage beyond the class thus 
defined could be accomplished without 
the vote of a majority of the Council of 
the League of Nations. Nor can it be 
assumed that the League will disregard 
the plébiscite. There is therefore no 
likelihood of annexation to France four- 
teen years hence, unless the present pop- 
ulation of the district then desire it. 
Why the believers in “self-determination” 
should wish to withhold from this popu- 
lation, at the close of the existing tem- 
porary arrangement, the privilege of 
determining freely their future alle- 
giance, is difficult to see. Dr. Dillon still 
more grossly misrepresents the facts 
when he repeatedly asserts that the 
treaty ‘makes over the German popula- 
tion of the Saar Valley to France at the 
end of fifteen years as a fair equivalent 
of a sum of money payable in gold.” 
What he means to convey by this is that 
if Germany fails to repurchase the 
mines, the district and its inhabitants 
will be transferred to France. The 
treaty in its final form contains no such 
provision. 


5. The confiding reader of Mr. 
Keynes’s book could gain no other im- 
pression than that President Wilson’s 
part in the Conference was essentially a 
passive one; that he gradually surren- 
dered the substance of almost all the 
principles which he had previously so 
eloquently enunciated, content if only, by 
ingenious glosses and interpretations, 
some verbal show of conformity with 
the “Fourteen Points” were maintained. 
And Dr. Dillon quotes with approval the 
words of an American journalist: ‘“Cle- 
menceau got virtually all he asked. 
President Wilson virtually dropped his 
own programme and adopted the French 
and British, both imperialistic.” The 
easy verifiable truth of the matter is 
that, while the treaty, as might have 
been expected, was made possible only by 
concessions on the part of all concerned, 
the concessions obtained by Mr. Wilson 
were of far greater significance than 
those which he yielded and that, but for 
his tenacity of purpose, the treaty would 
be immensely different from what it is, 
and incomparably more “imperialistic.” 
A too easy plasticity is scarcely the fault 
with which the members of the Confer- 
ence are most likely to reproach Mr. Wil- 
son. It is indubitable that, up to April 6, 
the French delegation demanded the 
restoration of “the frontier of 1814,” 
i. e., the actual annexation of the Saar 
district; and that on the morrow of the 
President’s sending for the George 
Washington this demand was withdrawn. 
It is also a matter of official record, in 
the report of the Commission de la Paix 
of the Chamber of Deputies, that until 
the middle of March the representatives 
of France insisted that all German ter- 
ritory on the left bank of the Rhine 
should willy-nilly be separated from the 
German Empire. The Government ex- 
plained to the Committee of the Chamber 
its reluctant abandonment of this demand 
on these grounds, among others: “That 
it had been objected that, without vio- 
lating the principles adopted on Novem- 
ber 4, 1918, as the basis of the peace 
|i. e., the Fourteen Points], it was im- 
possible to separate from Germany five 
and a half million Germans with a 
plébiscite—which, moreover, if held, 
would result in favor of Germany;” and 
that ‘“‘for these reasons certain govern- 
ments refused to associate their troops 
|indefinitely | in the occupation” of the 
Rhineland or “to recommend to their par- 
liaments the breaking of the bond be- 
tween Germany and the left bank of the 
Rhine.” It was, however, only after 
President Wilson’s suggestion of the spe- 
cial treaties with England and the 
United States, as an alternative guaran- 
tee for the security of France against 
German aggression, that the French Gov- 
ernment finally yielded the point. 

Now these two French demands, for 
which M. Clemenceau seems to have 


fought with all his skill, resourcefulness 
and pertinacity, were obviously the 
supreme danger-points of the Confer- 
ence. Their acceptance would have 
meant a clear repudiation of the princi- 
ples of settlement agreed to by the Allies 
before the armistice; it would have made 
probable, and justifiable, a German irre- 
dentist movement of the most formidable 
proportions; and it would have been in 
the highest degree threatening to the 
peace of Europe. In this crucial issue, 
it was not Mr. Wilson who yielded the 
essentials of his position. This fact 
alone compels one to regard both Mr. 
Keynes’s and Dr. Dillon’s picture of the 
President’s role in the negotiations as 
little better than caricatures. There 
are many other facts, easily ascertainable 
by any unbiased student of the treaty 
and of the history of the Conference, 
which justify the same conclusion. Like 
all clever caricatures, Mr. Keynes’s pic- 
ture has its touches of verisimilitude; but 
in the main, it can most charitably be 
described as a brilliant exercise of the 
creative imagination. 
is to be feared, cares much more for 
brilliant exercises of the creative imagi- 
nation than it does for facts. 
ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 
Baltimore, Md., March 6 


|As regards the facts mentioned in 
Professor Lovejoy’s last paragraph, the 
reader is referred to an article in the 
Review for December 20, 1919, by Mr. 
Frederick Moore, who attended the 
Peace Conference, and who holds a very 
different opinion as to the amount of 
the President’s yielding.—Eps. THE RE- 
VIEW. | 


~ ° x 
Fuel in Germany 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In noting your issue of December 27 
last under the heading of “Impresssions 
from Hungary,” I was surprised at the 
following statement: “Germany, to the 
writer’s positive knowledge, is the only 
country on the continent where the sup- 
ply of fuel is adequate, and the factories 
are working day and night.” 

No statement could be farther from 
the truth. During the latter part of 
last year I was in Germany for about 
four weeks, and I was unable to make 
my purchases because of the fact that 
there was no paper to be had, on account 
of lack of fuel. In one factory, in Niirn- 
berg, they were fighting desperately to 
keep the boilers going by using a com- 
bination of the poorest grade of coal, 
wood, and peat, and after I got to Paris 
I received word that the factory had 
closed down on account of this supply 
having become exhausted, and that they 
could not predict when they would re- 
sume. 


W. J. LOWENSTEIN 
Atlanta, Ga., March 5 
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Book Reviews 


Republicanism in China 
By Sih- 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

N Part II of this volume Mr. Cheng 

has dealt with China’s foreign rela- 
tions, extraterritoriality, tariffs, eco- 
nomic concessions, and foreign invest- 
ments, but, with regard to these topics, 
has furnished no considerable informa- 
tion not already available in other works. 
In Part I, however, which deals with con- 
stitutional developments in China, he has 
presented a new and valuable account 
of recent political events in his country, 
an account which, besides being inform- 
ing, raises questions which deserve some 
discussion because in the answers to them 
will appear not only an explanation of the 
happenings in China of the last few 
years, but a basis for judging whether a 
rapid development of constitutional and 
republican institutions in that country 
may be expected in the near future. 

It has now been more than eight years 
since the Manchu monarchy was over- 
thrown and a government, republican in 
form, established in its place. During 
these years, the domestic situation in 
China—not to speak of her foreign rela- 
tions—has gone from bad to worse. As 
yet it has been found impossible to put 
into force a permanent constitution. The 
so-called “Provisional Constitution,” hur- 
riedly drawn up and promulgated early 
in 1912, and admitted by every one to be 
seriously defective as an instrument of 
government, is still in force as the 
fundamental law of the Republic. Twice 
the attempt has been made to reéstab- 
lish the monarchy: the first time by 
Yuan Shih-Kai, and the second time by 
the bandit general, Chang Hsun, who 
actually succeeded in maintaining the 
deposed Manchu boy emperor upon the 
dragon throne for something over a week. 
Twice the Parliament, without a shadow 
of constitutional warrant, has been dis- 
solved by Presidential mandate, and, at 
the present time, most of the southern 
and southwestern Provinces refuse to 
admit the de jure character of the new 
Parliament at Peking or the legal title 
to office of the President elected by it. 
Instead—in form if not in substance— 
they give their allegiance to a body sit- 
ting at Canton which claims to be com- 
posed of a majority of the members of 
the old twice-dissolved Parliament. At- 
tempts, continuing for nearly two years, 
have been made to compromise the differ- 
ences between the Canton and Peking 
Governments, but as yet without success. 

Meanwhile, there has been a stead- 
ily increasing domestic demoralization. 
The control of the Government at Peking 
over even those Provinces which acknowl- 
edge a nominal allegiance to it has almost 


Mopern CHINA: A Political Study. 
Gung Cheng. 


disappeared; the civil authorities have 
not been able to control the military 
forces (the second dissolution of the Par- 
liament by President Li Yuan-Hung was 
directly due to military threats); the 
construction of railways and other pub- 
lic works has been at a standstill; and 
the national revenues have been wholly 
inadequate to meet even primary gov- 
ernmental needs, with the result that re- 
peated foreign loans have been a neces- 
sity, and these having been obtained in 
large measure from Japan have carried 
with them concessions not only economi- 
cally onerous, but politically dangerous. 
In short, as yet the Chinese people have 
not been able to give substance and full 
constitutional operation to their repub- 
lican form of government, but have been 
forced to endure a progressive breakdown 
of their civil administrative services, to 
see their northern and southern Prov- 
inces at war with each other, and to sub- 
mit, as they did in 1915, at the time of 
Japan’s Twenty-One Demands, to serious 
inroads upon their sovereignty and in- 
tegrity as an independent nation. 

Beyond doubt China has been greatly 
hindered in her efforts to develop con- 
stitutional government and to give real- 
ity to republican principles, by the con- 
stant interference of Japan in her do- 
mestic affairs; but, in addition, it is evi- 
dent that the Chinese people were far 
from prepared by previous political expe- 
rience and long-established conceptions 
of law and government for the plunge 
which, in 1911, they took into the 
troubled, if stimulating, waters of de- 
mocracy. This is a matter which de- 
serves some discussion in view of the 
statement so often made that the Chi- 
nese people were peculiarly qualified for 
the republican experiment by reason of 
the extent to which, for many genera- 
tions, they had practised self-government 
in their local affairs, and because of the 
essentially democratic character of their 
social and economic life. 

The truth is, paradoxical as it may 
seem, that it has been precisely because 
of these facts that the Chinese have 
found it difficult to maintain an effective 
central government founded upon a 
democratic basis. In the first place, 
republican or representative government, 
to be successful, must rest upon a con- 
stitutional basis; that is, it must be a 
government of laws and not of men. 
Now this very idea of government by 
uniform, imperative law, as opposed to 
personal authority, has, in the past, 
played a peculiarly small part in Chinese 
notions of rule. It has been said by one 
of the most philosophical of the writers 
upon Chinese history (Meadows) that 
“of all races that have attained a certain 
degree of civilization the Chinese are the 
least revolutionary and the most rebel- 
lious.” By this statement the author evi- 
dently means that the Chinese have ever 


laid emphasis upon the personal charac- 
ter of their rulers and have consistently 
maintained their right to rid themselves 
of emperors or provincial governors as 
well as of lower public officials by whom 
they have conceived themselves to be 
oppressed or under whose rule they have, 
for any reason, failed to prosper. But 
not until 1911 did they show any desire 
to change the forms of government under 
which they lived. Personal rule they 
understood and seemed to prefer, and, 
having got rid of an incompetent or 
tyrannical ruler, they were satisfied to 
replace him with another ruler, with 
equal powers, from whom they might 
hope to obtain more beneficent govern- 
ment. 

Again, in the adjustment of their per- 
sonal differences, the Chinese were not 
accustomed to resort to law, as the west- 
ern world understands that term, or to 
tribunals maintained by the state. Dis- 
putes between members of a family or 
clan were settled by the heads of the 
family or clan. Controversies between 
inhabitants of the same villages, or be- 
tween the villages themselves, were set- 
tled by the “village elders,” who owed 
their station and authority rather to 
tacit recognition of merit than to formal 
election by the villagers. Differences 
between merchants were almost always 
settled by the guilds, of which practi- 
cally all the merchants were members. 
And, finally, even when there were orders 
issued by the political authorities, the ob- 
ligation to obey was conceived to be a 
moral or rational, rather than a political 
or legal, one. It is true that these orders 
were issued as commands, and often had 
attached to them the admonition “trem- 
blingly obey,” but, in fact, they were com- 
monly prefaced by argumentative state- 
ments which indicated that they were 
intended to be persuasive in character; 
that is, to appeal primarily to the reason 
and sense of moral obligation of the per- 
sons to whom they were directed. In this 
important respect, then, the Chinese were 
not, by their past practices and political 
philosophy, prepared for that rigid rule 
of law which a constitutional régime 
imports and which is a prerequisite to a 
Government which is to be legally as 
well as politically responsible to the gov- 
erned. 

In the second place, and closely con- 
nected with the first point, the Chinese 
in the past had been habituated not so 
much to self-government as to doing 
without government at all. It has been 
seen that the Chinese were wont to make 
comparatively little use of the judicial 
branch of their Government. The legis- 
lative branch meant even less to them, as 
they found the substantive rules of con- 
duct in custom rather than in statute 
law. And as for the executive branch, 
they demanded very little of it. To the 
central Government they were willing to 
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pay their very moderate taxes, but from 
it they expected little beyond protection 
against foreign aggression, and a few 
public works of too great magnitude for 
local undertaking, a general direction of 
state examinations for entrance to the 
public service, occasional aid in cases of 
great crop failures, floods, or other dis- 
asters, and protection against banditry 
when this evil became too serious to be 
met by the local authorities. And of their 
local Governments the Chinese people 
asked almost nothing—no administration 
of such local affairs as sanitation, edu- 
cation, fire protection, road building, and 
the like. Even as to local police protec- 
tion, only a minimum was expected. 
Thus it happened that in many of the 
villages long periods elapsed during 
which, except the collection of taxes or 
the recording of land transfers, no dis- 
tinctively governmental functions were 
exercised from one year’s end to another. 

The third respect in which the ground 
in China had not been prepared for rep- 
resentative government—and here an- 
other seeming paradox appears—was 
that the Chinese constituted such a 
socially and economically democratized 
people that there did not exist clearly 
defined classes or interests upon which 
political representation might be based. 
This was a feature emphasized by Dr. 
Frank J. Goodnow in an important mem- 
orandum which, as constitutional ad- 
viser, he submitted to the President of 
China.* 

Finally, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all the circumstances which have 
made the republican experiment pecu- 
liarly difficult to the Chinese people, has 
been the lack of a politically effective 
national patriotism. No people have 
been more proud, and, in many respects, 
justly proud, of their civilization and 
national attainments than the Chinese, 
and few peoples in the world have been 
more Clearly entitled to be deemed and 
treated as a single nation when viewed 
from the standpoint of an ethnic and cul- 
tural homogeneity reinforced by a long 
and unbroken history of political unity. 
But this feeling of national oneness had 
not, prior to the revolution of 1919, led to 
a patriotism that had made the Chinese 
willing to sacrifice individual, or family, 
or local interests to those of a national 
character. The Chinese were, and are, 
not without idealism, but they also have 
a very keen conception of what is of 
direct and immediate practical value to 
themselves. And thus, obtaining almost 
nothing for themselves from their cen- 
tral Government, and viewing, indeed, 
their political rulers in a peculiarly de- 
tached manner as concerned with matters 
with which they, the mass of the people, 
were not personally concerned, they were 





*Later published in the American Political 
Science Review, VIII, 541. 


not willing to make considerable sacri- 
fices in their behalf or in behalf of the 
political organization which they repre- 
sented and operated. Politically, as well 
as economically and socially, their pri- 
mary allegiance had always been to the 
family, the clan, or the village. The 
result was that, even prior to the revo- 
lution of 1911, the control which the 
central Government had been able to 
exercise over the Provinces and their 
lesser administrative divisions had al- 
ways been a precarious one. Since the 
revolution that control has been almost 
non-existent. Because of this the cen- 
tral Government has been unable to ob- 
tain adequate revenues, and this in turn 
has tended to demoralize their admin- 
istrative services and to place them at 
the mercy of the foreign Powers to whom 
they have had to resort for loans. 

A false impression would be left, how- 
ever, if it were not pointed out that, 
upon the credit side of the political 
ledger, there are important and growing 
items which, if allowed to increase, with- 
out foreign interference, may be ex- 
pected, in time, to overcome the debit 
entrias which have been spoken of. The 
mere fact of having a government that, 
in principle, is based upon the will of 
the governed, has had an enormously 
quickening effect upon the minds of the 
Chinese people. The remnants of the 
old antipathy to things western are dis- 
appearing with increasing speed. The 
idea that governments exist in order to 
advance, in an affirmative manner, the 
welfare of the whole people, and not sim- 
ply to provide places of profit to those 
who happen to occupy the seats of power, 
is rapidly making its way. Government 
has become a matter of public discus- 
sion, and its acts are subject to a sus- 
tained, even if not as yet, in many in- 
stances, an effective public criticism. A 
true general will with reference to mat- 
ters political is developing; the people 
are more and more tending to think na- 
tionally—a point that is of importance 
from the international as well as from 
the national point of view. And, in this 
connection, it is significant that, despite 
the contest and even open warfare that 
has existed between the northern and 
southern Provinces, there has _ been 
evinced upon neither side a desire that 
the solution should be found by dividing 
the country into two independent States. 
With the further development of means 
of communication and _ transportation 
this national solidarity, thus strikingly 
exhibited, will inevitably become more 
and more manifest. The Japanese, by the 
attacks which they have been constantly 
making against the territorial rights of 
the Chinese, are doing much to hasten 
the development of this national patri- 
otism, for, uncomplimentary though it 
may be to the races of men, it seems to 
be a fact that a sense of injury or danger 


from an outside source is the most ef- 
fective of.all forces in creating a strong 
national feeling. If then, it be true, as 
has sometimes been asserted, that a cen- 
tralized, energetic Chinese state will be 
a menace to Japan, or, at any rate, will 
render impossible the realization by her 
of certain of her ambitions, Japan, from 
the practical point of view, has been pur- 
suing during recent years a highly inex- 
pedient policy toward her neighbor. 
W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


A Treatise for the Man in 
the Shop 


Tue FiLow or VALUE. 
Pherson. 
pany. 

M* McPHERSON’s subject is of such 

high importance that it is a pity 
he lacks an ingratiating style. Who could 
read the following without effort: “The 
ratio to the dollar of man-hours—that 
is, the wage of the employee—is deter- 
mined by interrelations between the 
supply of and the demand for effort of 
the quality he is capable of applying 
toward the production of final utilities; 
and the ratio to the dollar of final utili- 
ties is determined by the interrelations 
between the supply of and the demand 
for final utilities of the respective kinds 
which find expression in the proportions 
of man-hours applied that final pur- 
chasers pay for final utilities of the 
respective kinds.” Other passages quite 
as tedious could be quoted from the work 
before us. They impair the effective- 
ness of what is in many ways a very 
valuable treatise. 

Mr. McPherson is justly entitled to 
this mild censure because it is obvious 
that his aim is to reach the man in the 
shop and the factory. That his inten- 
tion is to be elementary is disclosed by 
his opening paragraph, in which he 
imagines the effect which our earthly 
affairs would have on a man from Mars. 
The presumption is, of course, that the 
man from Mars is utterly unfamiliar 
with the course of things in this world, 
but is the personification of that intelli- 
gence which enables him to perceive, 
prompts him to inquire, impels him to 
logical conclusion. Our author attempts 
to outline certain phases of human exist- 
ence as they would have appeared to the 
Martian at- any time during the years 
which preceded the outbreak of the war 
of 1914. This is not the way an economic 
writer would present the situation to 
economic thinkers; it is, however, one 
of the best ways to present it to those 
who are about to begin to think eco- 
nomically. 

Mr. McPherson may be said to think 
aloud. We participate in the whole men- 
tal process by which he reaches the 
conclusions here embodied. Economics, 
supposititiously the driest of subjects, is 


By Logan Grant Mc- 
New York: The Century Com- 
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related to the commonest and most neces- 


sary facts of life. The commonest facts, 


of life, however, are the most instinctive 
facts and the ones which the ordinary 
mind cares least to think about. The 
difficulty of proving the obvious is, after 
all, what makes economics trying to 
most persons. Now, it is the obvious 
that Mr. McPherson is trying to prove, 
and perhaps we are a trifle unfair in 
calling him hard reading. 

We hasten to add that we can recall 
no one who has been more successful in 
proving the obvious. Essential to prop- 
erty is the application of human effort, 
which first brings into possession that 
in which there is property, and the put- 
ting forth of effort, when necessary, to 
protect the rights of property in that 
which has been brought into possession. 
Such effort is primarily exerted by the 
person in protecting his rights. The 
right to property is not only the right 
to hold, use, and dispose of that in which 
a person has property, but also to hold, 
use, and dispose of that which is pro- 
duced through the utilization of that in 
which he has property. Man not only 
uses and disposes of forms of matter, 
but he uses and disposes of measures of 
force. The very use and disposition of 
matter necessarily involves the use and 
disposition of force. The results of his 
efforts are due as much to the applica- 
tion of force as to the matter to which 
force is applied. The right to property 
in the force which man directs to his 
ends has an implied recognition in the 
law. In the sense that a man has the 
right either to use or to dispose of the 
right to use the force thereof, he has 
property in his body and his brain. 

This is a common-sense deduction 
from the facts of experience and from a 
study of the mental constitution of the 
racc. But the fact that it is common 
sense may not enhance its value in a 
revolutionary period, when the fact of 
individual ownership of matter, includ- 
ing gray matter, is generally questioned. 
Mr. McPherson declares, however, that 
the written law has defined the rights to 
property in matter, though it has not as 
yet fully defined the rights to property 
in force. There is lack of general recog- 
nition of the fact that to the mental 
effort of those who direct and codrdinate 
the application of force, is due the pro- 
duction in greater volume than otherwise 
would be possible of the things that men 
use and consume. “It is not only the 
concrete things in which a man or a 
business organization has property that 
conduce to the most effective production 
of things and services that meet the 
wants of humankind, but in greater 
measure the brains of those who give 
that arrangement to these concrete 
things which enables their most effec- 
tive utilization, and so direct and co- 
ordinate the application of force to them 


and through them that the most effec- 
tive result is obtained.” 

Such is the theme of the present work. 
The development of the theme involves 
much minute investigation of the 
promptings and processes of human 
nature. Effect is traced back to cause; 
step by step the genesis and development 
of prices, wages, and profit are noted. 
“Toward meeting his wants,” says Mr. 
McPherson, “man utilizes matter in vast 
aggregates, in manifold combinations, 
and in minute subdivisions. He utilizes 
force in mighty currents and in infini- 
tesimal pulsation.” And he tells us 
why and how. He deals with “utilities,” 
showing why they come into being and 
how they are diffused. The exchange 
of utilities connotes “want,” and in eco- 
nomic phraseology “want” signifies not 
only that a person desires a thing but 
that he has that in exchange for which 
it may be obtained. Similarly, in eco- 
nomic parlance, “demand” signifies the 
offering of that in return for which that 
which meets a ‘‘want’’ may be obtained. 

The value of the present work lies in 
the clearness with which the fact is 
developed that all commodities and ser- 
vices are the product of human effort, 
and that the greater the production as 
compared to the effort the greater will 
be the supply, and thus the greater the 
well-being of every individual. The 
vigorous enforcement of this truth at a 
time when the world seems bent on a 
hunger strike is a real service. 


L’ Affaire Caillaux 


THe Enemy Wiruin. Hitherto unpublished 
details of the great conspiracy to corrupt 
and destroy France. By Severance John- 
son, special investigator and correspond- 
ent at the Peace Conference. New York: 
The James A. McCann Company. 

HIS lamentable work reveals for the 

first time, if we may accept the pub- 

lisher’s announcement, “the ramifications 
of the vast conspiracy to destroy France” 
and “points out that the fate from which 
France escaped may befall the United 
States.” These are praiseworthy objects. 
Caillaux is at the present moment on 
trial for treason during the war; it is 
well that we should know something of 
his career, his associates, and the charges 
brought against him. The book is la- 
mentable because it defeats its ends by 
illiteracy and sensationalism. 

The book contains a number of un- 
doubted facts; it might be possible for 
a reader well acquainted from other 
sources with the history and politics of 
France for the last ten or fifteen years 
to compile from it a fairly accurate ac- 
count of l’affaire Caillaux. But these 
facts are presented in such disorderly 
fashion, so blended with fiction, so un- 
balanced by reason of omissions, that 
they must inevitably fail to carry weight 
except with minds already as assured as 


the author’s of Caillaux’s guilt. For Mr. 
Johnson has no doubts whatever in this 
matter. He assumes from the beginning 
not only that Caillaux was in secret cor- 
respondence with German agents and 
statesmen during the war—very prob- 
ably the fact, although it yet remains to 
be judicially proved—but also that even 
before the war he was the “Arch-Ger- 
man conspirator (p. xv), planning to be- 
come the Lenine of France” and build- 
ing up a party “to set France aflame 
with a Bolshevist revolution as soon as 
Berlin gave the command.” 

It will be useful, in view of the ex- 
aggerations and distortions of this un- 
happy book, to state briefly what is 
known and what is merely suspected of 
Caillaux. His pro-German sympathies 
are nothing new nor strange. As far 
back as 1911 he advocated a policy of 
mutual concessions and a good under- 
standing with the old enemy of France, 
as opposed to Clemenceau’s policy of the 
Entente Cordiale with England. As Pre- 
mier he negotiated over the head of the 
French Ambassador in Berlin a treaty 
which in return for Germany’s recogni- 
tion of France’s position in Morocco 
ceded to the Empire a large part of the 
French Congo. There can be little doubt 
that Caillaux’s policy was dictated by 
financial considerations. The long con- 
tinued hostility between France and Ger- 
many and the ever-increasing cost of ar- 
maments was imposing on France a 
greater financial burden than Caillaux 
believed she was able to bear. A finan- 
cier to the finger-tips, this seems to have 
been the only aspect of the rivalry that 
he considered, and there is no reason to 
doubt that he was sincere in his belief. 
His great influence with the Socialist 
parties in France sprang also, strange as 
it may seem, from his financial policy. 
His advocacy of an income tax by way 
of shifting to the bourgeoisie the burden 
of taxation made him as popular with 
the Socialists as he was detested by the 
respectable middle-class. He held the 
position of Minister of Finance under 
various Premiers, and was generally ac- 
knowledged as unrivaled in his knowl- 
edge and skill in this field, so much so 
that even to-day one hears voices in 
France asserting that only Caillaux can 
solve the financial problems confronting 
the country. Forced out of public life 
in 1914 by the scandal of his wife’s mur- 
der of Calmette, editor of Le Figaro, he 
was still represented in the war-cabinet 
from 1914 to 1917 by his faithful hench- 
man Malvy, who was continued in his 
post as Minister of the Interior to pla- 
cate the large and powerful Socialist 
groups which had in the past followed 
Caillaux. As the war took on its long 
and indecisive aspect of trench-warfare, 
Caillaux seems to have resumed, natu- 
rally in profound secrecy, his policy of a 
rapprochement with Germany. There is 
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little doubt that directly or indirectly he 
was in touch with German agents and 
statesmen, seeking to secure a statement 
of such German terms as would make 
it possible for a war-wearied France to 
conclude peace, with or without the con- 
sent of her English ally. In Italy, in 
particular, his conversations with vari- 
ous Italian politicians were so pessimis- 
tic as to the successful prosecution of 
the contest by arms that it is believed 
that the Italian Government was de- 
terred from ordering his instant arrest 
only by the fear of the bad effect of 
such an action on her ally, France. 

Meanwhile, a daring and scandalous 
defeatist propaganda sprang up in 
France itself. A group of adventurers 
flooded the country with journals, tracts, 
and handbills calling for peace at any 
price, and actually appealing to the troops 
in the trenches to turn their arms against 
a Government that persisted in prolong- 
ing the war. That this propaganda was 
financed by German gold there is no 
longer any shadow of a doubt, and the 
chief traitors, Bolo, Duval, and Lenoir, 
have already paid the extreme penalty. 
How far was Caillaux connected with this 
treasonable attempt? That is exactly 
the question which remains to be an- 
swered at his trial. All that is certain 
is that his creature, Malvy, who as Min- 
ister of the Interior was bound in duty 
to keep watch upon and suppress any 
such propaganda, not only failed to sup- 
press it, but actually maintained friendly 
relations with one of its leaders, Alme- 
reyda of the pacifist Bonnet Rouge, and 
repeatedly interfered with the military 
police in their attempts to break up and 
punish the gang. 

Finally, in 1917, after the terrible 
losses of the French offensive early that 
year, the situation grew impossible. It 
became plain that if the army was to be 
held to its task its morale must be de- 
livered from pacifist propaganda and 
must be assured of a Government as 
determined as its own leaders, Pétain 
and Foch, to continue the struggle to the 
bitter end. Malvy was driven from 
office and later tried and condemned— 
not, be it remarked, for treason, but for 
dereliction of duty. Clemenceau was 
called to power, and one of his first acts 
was to initiate a thorough investigation 
of the defeatist movement. The band 
of wretched traitors whom Malvy had at 
least shielded were brought to trial and 
convicted, and Caillaux himself was 
arrested and imprisoned, in January, 
1918. He has remained a prisoner ever 
since. Why was he not brought at once 
to trial? Nothing could have given bet- 
ter proof to the world of the determina- 
tion of France to crush domestic treason 
than the conviction and punishment of 
so well known a figure in international 
politics. The only plausible answer 
seems to be that the French Government 


was altogether uncertain of being able 
to convict him of actual treason, and 
believed, no doubt correctly, that the ac- 
quittal of Caillaux would do more harm 
than his trial could do good. Circum- 
stances have changed now; the acquittal 
of Caillaux will hardly cause a ripple on 
the sea of international politics. In the 
spring or summer of 1918, it might well 
have sufficed to overthrow the only Gov- 
ernment capable of leading France to a 
victorious conclusion to the war. 


Three Ways of Looking at 
Ireland 


IrisH Impressions. By G. K. Chesterton. 
New York: John Lane Company. 

Tuer Sour or IRELAND. By W. J. Lockington, 
S.J. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
any. 

eacenee HAN 
Hamilton. 
Company. 

ACH of these three books has an 

interest of its own; they represent 
three types of mind which are occupied 
just now with Irish affairs. We know 
what to expect from Mr. Chesterton: 

vividness, color, wit, epigrams often a 

little strained but not seldom such as 

make one catch one’s breath and wonder; 
clear-cut antitheses—sometimes cut too 
clear to correspond accurately with situ- 
ations that are complex and confused, 
but always a stimulant to thought, and 
not least arousing when they are most 
provoking. And it is the true Chester- 
tonian humor that greets us in these 

“Trish Impressions.” G. K. C. paid his 

first visit to the Green Isle two years 

ago, and came back with his mind full 
of Irish romance and of well-intentioned 

Anglo-Irish blundering. He has set it 

all before us. 

Everything he saw gave him food for 
reflection, and most of the things he 
seems to have seen—after his own habit 
of seeing—in contrasted pairs. There 
are two monuments near each other in 
Dublin, one to a hard-faced old monarch 
of German descent, which is fast falling 
into neglect, the other to the thriftless 
but lovable poet, Clarence Mangan, which 
is tended with affectionate care. Mr. 
Chesterton may be trusted to look at 
these together, and to point the moral 
about Irish temperament. He draws our 
attention to such facts as that the English 
think of people individually, while in Ire- 
land they are considered in families— 
never Murphy or O’Sullivan, but always 
the Murphys and the O’Sullivans. Some- 
where in the records of Grattan’s Par- 
liament he has unearthed a rather nasty 
illustration of this habit. It seems that 
in those hot days an orator while de- 
nouncing his opponent in the House 
caught sight of the sister of his enemy 
in the Ladies’ Gallery. He at once burst 
into his peroration, invoking wrath upon 
the whole household of them “from the 


Ucster. By Lord Ernest 
New York: E. P. Dutton and 


toothless old hag who is grinning in the 
gallery to the white-livered poltroon that 
is shivering on the floor!” It consoles 
one’s wounded national pride to remem- 
ber that this happened in the ‘Anglo-Irish 
Parliament of the English pale. 

Mr. Chesterton tells how he went on 
a mission to stimulate recruiting in 
1918, and how he found that the gross 
mistake had been made of sending “el- 
derly English landlords” to carry on this 
campaign in the south and west of Ire- 
land. He whets an appetite, which he 
will not gratify, by saying that it would 
be too cruel to “recount their adven- 
tures.” He drives home his own favorite 
lesson against Socialism by describing 
a road along which he passed, and which 
on its left side showed a modern estate 
lying waste, while on the right side peas- 
ant proprietorship was successfully gar- 
nering the harvest. And he has stories 
for us about “Belfast and the religious 
problem” which set the capital of Ulster 
in a most unkind similitude with Berlin. 
We must not take everything he says 
too seriously; for, if we did, Mr. Ches- 
terton would feel that he had said it 
wrong. But even when he jests there is 
a background of sober meaning. He 
rather neatly says of himself: “My life 
is passed in making bad jokes, and see- 
ing them turn into true prophecies.” 

Father Lockington’s book is quite dif- 
ferent, and a critic who does not belong to 
the author’s faith must not dissect too 
minutely a work that is in essence one of 
Catholic devotion. The “soul of Ireland” 
is for this writer to be found in Irish 
fidelity to the ancient worship, and he 
presents us with a moving scene of 
priests and nuns, of the festival of 
Corpus Christi and the cloisters “lit by 
the soft glow of the tabernacle lamp,” 
of the long years of martyrdom for con- 
viction and the innate joyousness which 
the Church sustained in her children 
throughout their trials. Even those who 
stand outside the sacred circle for which 
he writes and who can not share the 
glowing devoutness of his symbolism 
must be moved by the enthusiastic ten- 
derness with which this Jesuit priest 
idealizes the land of his ministry. 

If there is genial humor in Mr. Ches- 
terton and poetic pathos in Father Lock- 
ington, the reader must not expect much 
of either spirit in the brochure by Lord 
Ernest Hamilton. It is in cold facts 
that this historian has endeavored to 
specialize, and he often makes them so 
cold as to excite suspicion that he has 
given us those half-facts which are the 
most misleading things of all. If mere 
hard work could produce a good history, 
Lord Ernest Hamilton would have done 
very well indeed, for beyond doubt he 
has been industrious, though his labor 
is rather of the kind which makes a Blue 
Book or a catalogue. It is a dull thing 
that he has given us, but not without its 
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value. Tale follows tale about the mis- 
deeds of Shane O’Neill and Hugh Roe, 
and other Irish chieftains, whose deplor- 
able addiction to strong drink the author 
dwells upon again and again with most 
decorous regret. He does not fail, in- 
deed, to chronicle some corresponding 
defects in the English and Scottish set- 
tlers of the period, and it is but fair to 
say that his record of the efforts to 
Anglicize Ireland under Elizabeth has 
brought together in compact form much 
that is of antiquarian interest, not easily 
accessible to the general reader else- 
where. The chief fault of his work is 
his obvious inability to think himself 
back into an environment and a mode of 
life quite different from that of the year 
1920; so that he has produced a criti- 
cism of Irish character in Elizabethan 
days such as might be given of Homeric 
warriors by one who judged them in the 
light of modern methods of warfare. 
This is not what is known as the “sym- 
pathetic tone” in history. But we must 
remember that Lord Ernest Hamilton is 
an Ulster member of Parliament. 
HERBERT L. STEWART 


The Run of the Shelves 


During the war, Professor W.S. Davis, 
who is as favorably known for his his- 
torical novels as for his more serious 
work in history, began a little sketch 
intended to tell the men of the American 
Army something of the past of the great 
French nation, on whose soil they were 
battling for liberty. The early armistice 
enabled him to expand this into-a consid- 
erable volume of six hundred pages for 
all Americans: “A History of France 
from the Earliest Times to the 
Peace of Versailles” (Houghton-Mifflin). 
Though very sympathetic to his subject, 
and though he often animadverts to the 
ravages of the Hun in the present when 
telling of the past, his tone is scholarly 
and his attitude sufficiently impartial. 
In his survey of twenty centuries he has 
skillfully selected only those events which 
were of permanent importance. He be- 
lieves in using the past to interpret the 
present. He suggests, for instance, in- 
teresting analogies between the Jacobins 
of Revolutionary France and the Bolshe- 
viki of Revolutionary Russia. He sup- 
plements his narrative with a number of 
good illustrations, and for those of his 
readers who are stirred to a further 
study of French history, Mr. Davis has 
added an excellent select bibliography. 
Unfortunately, there is almost nothing 
of French literature and art—virtually 
nothing of the Chansons de Gestes, noth- 
ing of the Renaissance under Francis I, 
and only a scant page given to the daz- 
zling age of Louis XIV. Yet who can 
doubt that this great national literature 
has been one of the strongest, though 


perhaps quite unconscious, forces in giv- 
ing the French those splendid national 
traditions and ideals which fortified their 
spirit so remarkably during the dark 
months following 1914? 


“Spain’s Declining Power in South 
America” (Berkeley: University of Cali- 


‘forniaPress), by Bernard Moses, Emeritus 


Professor of History and Political Science, 
presents a consideration of the last dec- 
ades of colonial dependence in Spanish 
South America. He finds that during 
the period in question, in spite of certain 
measures of economic progress, the au- 
thority and efficiency of the Government 
were declining. The policy of the Crown 
to confer important offices in America 
only upon persons sent from Spain led 
the creoles and mestizos gradually to 
constitute themselves a society apart 
from the Spaniards and in opposition to 
the established administration. Revolts 
against the policy of this administration 
and against its imposition of specific 
fiscal burdens constitute a feature of 
this history, and indicate that the colo- 
nies were slipping away from the grasp 
of Spain, even before the creole-mestizo 
elements in the population had clearly 
formed a design for emancipation. The 
author gives a somewhat extended ac- 
count of the expulsion of the Jesuits as 
an act depriving the dependencies of 
their ablest and most effective teachers, 
as well as of their most energetic and 
farsighted industrial and commercial 
entrepreneurs. By this act, moreover, 
the Government removed the only body 
of residents who manifested any clear 
conception of the proper relations to be 
maintained between the Spaniards and 
the Indians. 

Writing recently from Paris, where 
he now resides, Professor Moses says: 

Since my last book was finished, I have been 
studying the colonial literature of Spanish 
South America; but this is only for the fun 
ot doing it. No normal person in these times 
is likely to be interested in this subject, and 
when the book is finished it will have to take 
its place in the morgue of subsidized publica- 
tions, such as the universities are supporting 
nowadays. 


The Bulletin Italien, devoted to things 
Italian, was issued for eighteen years 
under the auspices of the University of 
Bordeaux; “but we were forced to sus- 
pend publication at the end of 1918,” 
writes Professor Georges Radet, dean of 
that institution, “for two reasons. In 
the first place, and principally, for lack 
of funds and the increase of fifty per 
cent. in the cost of printing, and in the 
second place because the managing edi- 
tor of the Bulletin, Professor Bouvy, 
who filled the chair of Italian literature, 
was transferred to the University of 
Paris and no successor was sent us.” 

But the suspension at Bordeaux really 
meant only enlarging the field of the 


Bulletin, for it soon followed Professor 
Bouvy to Paris, where it began, in Janu- 
ary, 1919, to appear under another title, 
Etudes Italiennes, and has become “the 
only French review whose sole object is 
the historical study of Italian civiliza- 
tion.” The editors, three Sorbonne 
Italian scholars—Professors Henri Hau- 
vette, Eugene Bouvy, and Edouard 
Jordan—unite in declaring that they owe 
much of the success of their undertaking 
to the support of their well-known pub- 
lisher, M. Ernest Leroux, ‘“‘whose habit 
of taking the initiative outweighed any 
hesitation he might have felt in continu- 
ing the good work of the Bulletin in the 
midst of the printing crisis through 
which we are now passing.” The editors 
also announce that the number of pages 
of the periodical, now some 130, will be 
increased ‘‘as soon as this crisis ends.” 

The editor-in-chief, M. Hauvette, is 
the leading Italian scholar of France, 
where he organized the Italian courses 
and studies of the colleges and universi- 
ties and where he has been since 1893 a 
professor of the Italian language and 
literature, assuming the chair at the 
Sorbonne in 1906. He is also the presi- 
dent and founder of the Union Intel- 
lectuelle Franco-Italienne, under whose 
auspices the new quarterly appears, and 
the author of many volumes on Italian 
literature and art, his new translation 
of Dante’s “Inferno” being now in 
press. 

The three or four numbers of Etudes 
Italiennes which have reached this coun- 
try speak well for its present character 
and its future success. The articles are 
rrinted either in French or Italian, 
though the first of these languages 
largely predominates. The third number 
contains a very eulogistic review of the 
three books on Dante by Professor 
Grandgent, of Harvard, who was recently 
chesen a corresponding member of the 
famous Florentine Accademia della 
Crusca, and who was an exchange pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne in 1915-1916. At 
the end of the review his former col- 
league pays him this very high compli- 
ment: “May we not expect some day 
from Professor Grandgent a complete 
translation for the American and British 
public of the poetical works of 
Dante?” 


Mr. Brand Whitlock, American Am- 
bassador to Brussels, writes in a recent 
letter, apropos of his two remarkable 
volumes, “Belgium: A Personal Narra- 
tive,” in many ways the best of the 
American war books: 


Payot is about to bring it out in a French 
edition at Paris, as well as a French edition 
of my little “Life of Lincoln,” which I trans- 
lated myself By the way, I had hoped to stay 
on awhile in America, but the King asked 
me to accompany him home, and so here I 
am. 
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The Company Stores at Lawrence 


* the banks of the Merrimac at a 
point where its busy waters take 
a slithering slide of some twenty-six 
feet and in the process produce annually 
5200,000,000 worth of woolens, stand 
the city of Lawrence, Massachusetts, and 
the great hills that dominate it not other- 
wise than anciently the cathedrals domi- 
nated the towns that gathered in their 
shelter. The carvings are not there, nor 
the painted windows, nor choirs to chant 
their orisons in the still, chill air of 
winter mornings. But for all that, he 
who finds in the contrast of the elder 
day with our own no sign but of spiritual 
decadence, should pause to consider many 
things before he seals his judgment, and 
not among the least of these, some very 
recent happenings. 

Just at present those in the little 
Massachusetts city who are looking for 
some new thing may be abundantly sat- 
isfied. The streets, in fact, are all agog 
with the pros and cons of the newly 
established Company Stores of the great 
American Woolen Company. 

Is the whole thing a bluff? Will it last? 
Was it justified? Will it do any good? 
—these are but a few of the innumerable 
questions that are on every tongue and 
they are asked in English, French, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, Polish, Russian, Syrian, 
and languages even more foreign to 
American ears. For of the ninety-odd 
thousand inhabitants of Lawrence, sev- 
enty-eight thousand are foreign born or 
of foreign parentage. It is not quite 
true that these various nationals live in 
separate quarters—the city is too small 
to allow of that. Nevertheless, there is 
a natural grouping of that sort, and in 
each neighborhood are several small, 
“one man” stores where the people may 
bargain in their native tongues. Then, 
of course, there are the main streets, 
where the larger and more pretentious 
emporiums keep company, and carry on 
a thriving trade—rather too thriving, 
according to William Wood, president of 
the American Woolen Company, who 
challenged them, one and all, to show 
cause why he should not take a hand in 
the game, to prevent the alleged exploita- 
tion of his employees. 

Now, the uneducated foreigner with 
his pocket full of good American wages 
is not often miserly. He lounges into 
the best store in town—it is shirts he 
wants—that fine silk one with the broad 
stripes—too large? No matter; it is 
what he wants. Out of his pocket comes 
an enviable “roll” and the requisite num- 
her of bills are proudly peeled off. Under 
such circumstances human nature does, 
sometimes, I doubt not, profiteer. Temp- 
tation of that sort is rather more 
abundant in Lawrence than in most 
Massachusetts cities, so that it seems not 


altogether improbable that the charge 
made by the head of the American 
Woolen Company to the effect that the 
cost of the necessities of life was higher 
in Lawrence than elsewhere was not 
without some justification. 

But that is really a very small part of 
the story; the cost of living is always 
highest at the point where one happens 
to be paying one’s bills. The merchants 
of Lawrence met Mr. Wood’s demand for 
lower prices by a denial of his state- 
ments of fact, and, after one or two 
rather sharp passages, it was formally 
announced that the American Woolen 
Company would reduce the cost of living 
for its employees by establishing stores 
where they could buy without paying 
retailers’ profits. A beginning was made 
and enthusiastically received by the 
workers, an organization is being per- 
fected to enlarge the scope of the enter- 
prise, and the merchants of Lawrence 
are out of luck—that is about all that 
the public knows of the matter. 

The talk that froths and foams about 
these surface facts follows the partisan 
sympathies. of the talker. Some say 
that Mr. Wood is caught in a trap of 
his own setting, that by a hastily and 
ill-advised statement which pride has 
compelled him to back up, he has forced 
his own hand, and that he will soon 
weary of the experiment. Others say 
that the merchants of Lawrence mis- 
judged their man, and have got them- 
selves into a scrape from which many 
will not come out with whole skins. As 
always, there is the man who button- 
holes you and leads you aside to insinu- 
ate darkly that organized labor has got 
the big corporation into a corner and 
forced it to act against its choice and 
better judgment. 

A few who think more deeply say that 
the president of the American Woolen 
Company is not a man to make an im- 
portant move from impulse, or under 
the stress of outside compulsion; that 
he would not commit the great com- 
pany of which he is the head to an 
important business policy mere:y to put 
a few town merchants in a pickle; they 
say that Mr. Wood is a “policy man,” 
and acts only with some farsighted aim. 
This aim, according to these knowing 
ones, is to hold his labor for the evil 
day that draws nigh when immigration 
will no longer afford an unfailing supply. 

It does not appear to be in the nature 
of the “nigger in the wood pile” type 
of thinker to accept so simple and lumi- 
nous a statement as that which Mr. Wood 
himself made at the dinner of the Na- 
tional Association of Clothiers: 

“T will not trouble you with the narra- 
tion of what we have already done, but I 
will say that we intend to lose no oppor- 


tunity to promote wisely and justly, the 
happiness and prosperity of those upon 
whose labors this great industry depends. 
In the past we have had our dis- 
agreements. Demands have been made 
by the workers which I have felt, in jus- 
tice to the investors and to the public, I 
could not grant. But sometimes, no 
doubt, I myself have been mistaken. 
I am happy to say that with the 
experience of these years I think I now 
know my job better. Things have 
happened of late in the relations of our 
employees and the management that have 
touched me very deeply and that have 
given me a new confidence in the future 
as well as a deep satisfaction. I indulge 
in no illusions. I know that we shall 
have our troubles and disagreements in 
the future somewhat as we have had in 
the past, but I hope and believe that we 
shall approach them with a new spirit 
and a new appreciation and a new regard 
each for the viewpoint of the other.” 

In few words, it would appear from 
this that the company has moved in the 
direction of really helping its employees, 
and the workers have shown a disposi- 
tion to meet the company half way; that 
the conduct of so great a business has 
had an educative effect on all concerned; 
that the experiences of the great war have 
deepened and quickened these lessons; 
and that the prosperity brought about 
by war-time profits has softened the way 
and opened the door for a new attitude, 
first on the part of the employer, and, 
in response, on the part of the workers. 

If the American Woolen Company 
persists in its enterprise—and it is 
generally believed that it will, as it is 
reported to have the solid backing of 
organized labor and of its own workers 
—the weaker merchants may be forced to 
close their doors, but the stronger ones 
and the better ones will remain, and per- 
haps make more money than they ever 
did—why not? For the more wholesome 
the conditions, the better for all con- 
cerned. 

As to the future—well, they are a 
mercurial lot, these Italians, Poles, Rus- 
sians, and Syrians of whom only about 
one-half speak English well. It is more 
than probable that the waters will again 
be troubled. It is not inconceivable that 
again, as in 1912, wild mobs, led on by 
wilder leaders, may surge down the 
streets of Lawrence calling for the 
destruction of the mills, of the city, of 
the Government. All of this may happen. 
But it is the belief of your correspond- 
ent that the corner has been turned in 
the Americanization of this cosmopolitan 
mass of workers, and at the same time 
in their relations to the industry by 
which they are supported. The com- 
pany stores are an incident only of a 
movement that has in it a very real 
promise of better things. 
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Church Unity 


rV\HE movement of present-day thought 

about church unity offers many strik- 
ing analogies to that noticeable in the 
ideas of political reform. In the world 
of politics we find at once the widest 
internationalism and the narrowest na- 
tionalism. On the one hand we are ex- 
horted to learn the difficult art of think- 
ing internationally; on the other we are 
urged to shun all such vague generaliza- 
tions and to lend all our energies to the 
fostering of an aggressive nat’onal 
spirit. And then, of course, between 
these two apparently irreconcilable op- 
posites there is a “new school” of 
mediators who insist that there is here 
no opposition at all, but that interna- 
tionalism is only nationalism in its 
social expression. I need not love my 
country less because I love “humanity” 
more. 

Precisely the same lines of thought are 
followed by those who concern them- 
selves with the subject of church unity. 
Here, too, we find the party of frankly 
avowed sectarianism and the party of 
intersectarianism, or, as they are more 
prone to call it, “non-sectarianism.” And 
then between the two we have the media- 
tors again, those who would maintain 
their allegiance to their several sects, 
not merely out of a traditional loyalty, 
but because they believe, or would like to 
think they believe that only through 
this narrower loyalty can the remoter 
end of a true Christian unity be attained. 

Within this body of mediating thought, 
however, there is one rather nize distinc- 
tion not always clearly perceived, but 
worth careful attention. It is suggested 
by the two words “unity” and “union.” 
Unity, we are often told, we all desire 
and may all attain. It rests upon such 
a deep and complete conviction of the 
real nature of Christianity that all dif- 
ferences of form and expression become 
of no importance. Pruvided only that 
the true Christian spirit be preserved, 
the varieties of creed and of organization 
are of no account. They are only the 
natural outconie of those diversities in 
human nature that save it from stagna- 
tion and decay. “All very fine,” replies 
the other wing of the mediating party, 
“but where are you to get a definition of 
this abstract unity? How are we to know 
when any single body of persons has at- 
tained thereto, much less the whole multi- 
tude of those who confess themselves and 
would like to be called ‘Christians’?” 
There must be some outward signs by 
which this unity can be recognized. In 
other words, there must be some form 
and some degree of union to give a tangi- 
ble body to what is otherwise only a 
vague and impracticable ideal. 

We once heard the very liberal pastor 
of an American church abroad give an 
invitation to the celebration of the Lord’s 


Supper which, for breadth and inclusive- 
ness, left nothing to be desired, had he 
not seen fit to conclude with the request 
that his hearers “would partake with 
ungloved hands.” It was only the other 
day that the Episcopalian Bishop of New 
York publicly reproved a clergyman sub- 
ject to his direction for lending his 
church building for the purpose of a 
political discussion. The offense lay, not 
in providing a room for discussion nor 
in the nature of the opinions expressed, 
but in the desecration of a _ building 
specifically consecrated to a religious pur- 
pose. It is not long since a building 
thus consecrated was sold to worship- 
ers of another communion and, before 
it was handed over, solemnly decon- 
secrated. The principle of unity is very 
apt to break down at the critical point 
and the emphasis to shift over to some 
tangible kind of union in outward form. 

These reflections are suggested by the 
appearance of a little volume* bearing 
the modest title of “Approaches Toward 
Church Unity.” It contains a group of 
articles by four clergymen, three Con- 
gregationalists and one Episcopalian. Its 
declared aim is not to lay down any one 
definite programme of action, but rather 
to suggest various possibilities of helpful 
effort toward the end of unity. It is 
not consummation but “approach” that 
we are asked to consider. Two leading 
motives are followed: one, the histori- 
cal, another, the speculative or ideal. 
The former is the subject of the first 
article, in which Professor Walker, of 
Yale University, deals with the infinitely 
vexed question of the development of 
“officers” within the body of the early 
“charismatic” Church. 

On the nature of these officials Dr. 
Walker speaks with no uncertain voice. 
He reviews in the light of the best in- 
formation we have, meagre as this is, the 
emergence of an official class from the 
simple charismatic leaders of the first 
generation to the monarchical parish 
(not diocesan) episcopate of the Ignatian 
letters. He concludes that here is no 
trace of an apostolic succession, but 
rather evidence of a leadership resting 
upon personal quality. If Dr. Wal- 
ker is right, and we think he is, the whole 
structure of claims to church authority 
resting upon apostolic succession falls to 
the ground. No chain is stronger than its 
weakest point, and, if the defective link 
in a chain of evidence occurs at the very 
beginning of it, we need not concern 
ourselves greatly about the rest. 

The historical “approach” is continued 
by Dr. Raymond Calkins, a Congregation- 
alist minister of Cambridge, Mass. His 
contribution here takes the form of an 
exhortation to all apparently opposing 
branches of the Christian family to study 





*AppRoACHES TowARD CuurcH Unity, 
edited by Newman Smyth and Williston 
Walker. New Haven: Yale University Press. 


the history of great dividing epochs, 
notably in the Church of England, and 
thus to reach such an understanding, 
each of the others’ points of view, that 
they may come to think of their own 
peculiar ideas and practices as of no 
account compared with the great aim of 
realizing the ideal of the One Holy 
Catholic Church. He thinks that some 
approach can and ought to be made to 
Canon Rawlinson’s dictum that real unity 
of church worship “can not take place 
until the Pope of Rome appreciates and 
values the Methodist prayer-meeting or 
until the Puritan learns to worship with 
insight and devout intelligence at Mass 
in St. Peters.” Dr. Calkins would say 
“and until” rather than “or until,” but 
he does not seem to realize that if ever 
this gorgeous ideal could be reached both 
Pope and Puritan would long before have 
disappeared. His historical approach 
only demonstrates that after two thou- 
sand years of struggle the Protestant, 
even “though he be educated in church 
history,” still wants to be a Protestant 
and the Catholic wants to be a Catholic, 
but that neither wants to be both. 

Dr. Calkins dces not hope that “this 
or that experiment of reunion shall suc- 
ceed” but only that these two forms of 
the Church shall ‘understand each other.” 
He has faith that out of such mutual 
understanding there shall arise the one 
Church, etc., but he seems to forget 
that one of the postulates of this whole 
volume is that the one Church already 
exists and only seems to be divided be- 
cause its varied aspects have, in fact, 
worked out into those differing forms 
which reflect the happy varieties of 
human nature itself. What is going to 
happen when this much-prayed-for un- 
derstanding is reached does not appear, 
and we suspect that our authors have 
only the vaguest idea of this themselves. 
We incline to think that the wicked peo- 
ple to whose infirmities of temper Dr. 
Calkins attributes the divisions of the 
Reformation period had a great deal 
clearer understanding of the meanings 
of their partisan conflicts than we have, 
or than our successors educated in the 
doctrine of development are likely to 
have. The heat of their partisanship 
came largely because they understood 
what was involved in their controversies, 
and we are profiting both ways from the 
steadfastness of their faith. 

Where Dr. Calkins’s real sympathies lie 
seems to be rather more clearly disclosed 
in another article on Creeds. He shows 
quite accurately that creeds are historical 
formulations, not metaphysical inven- 
tions. His special concern, however, is 
not to have them preserved for defensive 
purposes, but to have them frequently 
repeated as a means of edification and 
as reminders of the unity of all Chris- 
tians. That the creeds contain positive 
affirmations of belief in things which the 
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rational sense of our time knows to be 
impessible does not trouble him. “Say 
them over often enough” is the obvious 
infe~ence from his words “and you will 
come to believe them in some sense that 
is good enough for the one supreme end 
of unity.” The virgin birth, the descent 
into hell, the physical resurrection— 
these all mean something “more” than 
they say, and what this something may 
be every individual “believer” is at lib- 
erty to determine for himself. Dr. Cal- 
kins says “this is not to toy with lan- 
guage,” but there will be readers who 
will think that it is toying with things 
more important than language, with 
honesty of thought and the sanctities of 
true belief. The church that says “No 
matter what you believe so long as you 
are willing to say you believe what other 
people say they believe” is planting the 
seeds of its own damnation. 

Dr. Newman Smyth’s chief contribu- 
tion is in several short articles on the 
general thesis of biological analogies in 
the life of the Church. It is a method 
rather suggestive than positively con- 
structive. The Church is an organism 
with a development going on from the 
beginning and destined to go on forever. 
Schism, which Dr. Smyth seems to agree 
is a sin, is not so much the lopping off 
of one limb from an otherwise perfect 
organism as it is a separation between 
members equally responsible for the 
maintenance of unity and, therefore, 
equally guilty of the sin of division. The 
application of this idea to the modern 
Church is obvious. There is no single 
tribunal that can dezide in the matter 
of schism. It is the duty of all the 
churches, frankly admitting their sinful 
state, to “get together” under the guid- 
ance of the one spirit they all profess 
to follow. 

Bishop Brent, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in a chapter of three pages, 
exp”esses general good will toward any 
workable project of church unity. He 
makes also a hopeful, but non-committal, 
reference to a scheme of approach to this 
end by a conference of Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists. Dr. Smyth, too, pre- 
pares us for a study of this scheme by a 
selection of cases illustrating the possi- 
bility of episcopal ordination in addition 
to that already received from some other 
source. The scheme itself is given in the 
Appendix, and we can not escape the 
impzession that here we have the “nub” 
of the whole matter so far as this volume 
is concerned. The essence of the pro- 
pesals here contained is, that any min- 
ister who has not received episcopal 
ordination, with the approval of “the 
ecclesiastical authority to which he is 
sub?ect,” may under ce:tain conditions 
receive ordination from a bishop of the 
Pretestant Episcopal Church without, 
however, ceasing to be a member of the 
communion to which he alreadv belongs. 


Here is obviously the danger of a con- 
flict cf jurisdiction, but this is cannily 
provided for in advance. In case this 
luckless servant of two masters be 
“charged with error of faith or of con- 
duct,” he shall be tried according to 
episcopal procedure and sentenced by a 
bishop, with due notification to the other 
communion and acceptance of its find- 
ings as “evidence of facts.” 

This scheme has been accepted by men 
calling themselves Congregationalists, 
but to the unregenerate it looks like a 
veiy one-sided bargain. It seems to him 
that the principle of episcopacy would 
be gaining a practical recognition from 
that body of Christians which has been 
most distinctly opposed to it, and that 
the principle of congregationalism would 
in fact be surrendered. Now these two 
principles are not reconcilable. Any 
working arrangement between them 
would be possible only by trimming away 
from each all that makes it valuable in 
the adaptation of the Church to the 
varied needs of various types of men. 
If ever that trimming process shall be 
completed the sham unity that will re- 
sult will not be worth having. The real 
and fortunate diversities of human na- 
ture will then proceed to re-assert them- 
selves, and the ancient struggle of liberty 
against uniformity and of honesty 
against wordy compromise will begin 
again. The only true unity is that unity 
of the spirit which thrives upon diversi- 
ties utilizing them for its highest ends. 

THEOLOGIAN. 


Drama 
Perey Mackaye’s ‘‘George 
Washington”’ and St. John 
Ervine’s ‘‘Jane Clegg’’ 


T the Lyric Theatre last week I saw 

Pe-cy Mackaye’s “George Washing- 
ton” received with moderate approval by 
an audience whose size hinted only too 
plainly that the play’s weeks, if not its 
hours, were numbered. Washington is 
the first, or second, of our men of state, 
and Mr. Mackaye’s name is bright on 
the rester of cur active men of letters. 
Rumor says that Mr. John Drinkwater’s 
“Abraham Lincoln” has been known to 
earn six thousand dollars a week at the 
Cort Theatre, and the emptiness of two- 
thirds of the seats in the Lyric orchestra 
gares for explanations. One might begin 
by suggesting that Mr. Drinkwater’s re- 
lation to ‘Abraham Lincoln” is that of 
chaplain; the relation of Mr. Mackaye 
to “George Washington” might be de- 
fined in the word “herald.” Heralds had 
their solemnity in the old Roman and 
medizval days, and Mr. Mackaye is stu- 
dious, solicitous, and earnest in his fash- 
ion. But in Mr. Drinkwater the design 


and the temper are equally grave; in 
Mr. Mackaye the design is graver than 
the temper. Both plays with entire wis- 
dom omit formal story, but the theme of 
Lincoln has offered Mr. Drinkwater rich 
compensations in character and atmos- 
phere. Washington has not been quite 
so generous to Mr. Mackaye. 

In history I think one has the sense 
that Washington does not quite embody 
Washington, that there is a sheath or 
glaze akout the man which resists the 
passage of the soul outward. In life he 
seems already monumental. Now Mr. 
Mackaye, whose gift is “buxom, blithe 
and debonair,” might have seemed to be 
nature’s own appointee for the task of 
enlivening and diversifying a slightly 
heavy theme. What has been the issue? 
Mr. Mackaye has added the condiment 
freely, but he has forborne to stir it in; 
and the result is that part of the dish is 
overseasoned, and part of it is rela- 
tively savorless. For example, the mad- 
cap George, in his very first appearance, 
frightens an old negress out of her wits 
by masquerading as a feathered Indian. 
Plainly, we are to have a live George; I 
am thankful for a live George; but I 
could have spared this particular guar- 
antee. Moreover, I have a feeling that 
the liveliness has a certain resemblance 
to the Indian feathers in the ease and 
completeness with which it falls off, leav- 
ing us, for long periods at least, to the 
expected and accustomed sobrieties. 

The Washington is acceptable, but 
scarcely noteworthy, and there is still 
another point which raises mild remon- 
strance in the critic. The play begins 
in fantasy, and there are three whim- 
sical people, Quilloquon and his boy and 
girl, who, always on the stage and never 
in the play, and proving ky their saucy 
charm how soon the superfluous can 
become the indispensable, never allow 
the play to escare from the realm of the 
fantastic. This is all very well in cer- 
tain parts, but what can fantasy do at 
Valley Forge or Trenton? Elfland surely 
dees not skirt the Delaware. In or») 
scene Mr. Mackaye makes Washington 
play the flute in the rigors of Valley 
Forge. The flute at Valley Forge—in a 
soit it is symbolic of the play. Mr. 
Mackaye’s diction, which is hardly sur- 
passed in its kind, afforded me the cus- 
tomary pleasure; I could only regret the 
apparent blindness of the audience to the 
fireflies that shone and darted in his 
verse. 

Mr. Walter Hampden took the part of 
George Washington. Theve is some- 
thing of the Roman, of the magistrate, 
in Mr. Hampden as in Washington him- 
self, and the rigidity which is felt in 
both is both a help and an impediment to 
Mr. Hampden. It enables him to produce 
without trouble a respectable Washing- 
ton; it hinders him in the suggestion 
of that Washington whom Washington 
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himself could not reveal. The emotion, 
when it arrives, is mannered; the person- 
age obscu.es the man. 

Mr. St. Jchn Ervine’s “Jane Clegg,” 
which the Theatre Guild is now present- 
ing at the Garrick Theatre, is a real play 
and a good play. It is less moving than 
“John Ferguson.” The note of “John 
Ferguson” was an intense family soli- 
darity; the note of “Jane Clegg” is a 
family division so profound as almost to 
make the characters impervious to joy 
or sorrow from each other. It is the 
stoiy of the relation of a husband and a 
wife. That relation, tacit at the begin- 
ning, is explicit at the close; at its depths 
the play is stationary. On the surface, 
however, the-e is motion enough; the 
means ky which this tacit relation be- 
comes explicit is a compact, crisp, and 
energetic drama. Another point of in- 
terest is that the dramatic force of the 
separation in the last act lies less in the 
rupture cf a tie worn so thin on both 
sides that: it parts without a snap than 
in the originality of the conditions under 
which this division is accomplished. Hus- 
band and wife both want the same thing, 
a concord which is sometimes thought to 
stifle drama. But agreement may now 
and then be dramatic if the agreement 
itself be in conflict with expectation and 
the normal course of things. In ex- 
actly the same way a quiet curtain (of 
which there are three in Jane Clegg) 
may be dramatic, if it is quiet enough 
to make its quietness surprising. 

The play is very simple in its mechan- 
ism. The scene is immovable; the action 
includes three days and fills three even- 
ings; the transaction is single. Of the 
scant cast of seven characters, two, the 
children, are entirely useless, and a third, 
the grandmother, is nearly so. The ac- 
tors in the play reduce themselves to 
four, the lying, bullying, and whining 
husband, the grave, unfaltering, clear- 
sighted wife, the cashier of the bank 
which the husband has robbed of one hun- 
dred and forty pounds, and the bookmaker 
who presses the husband for the settle- 
ment of a racing bet. Behind this group 
there lurks in the shadow the other 
woman, for whose sake the husband is 
prepared to rob his employers, to desert 
his family, and to flee to Canada, and 
whose existence is disclosed in the final 
act by the vengeance of the unpaid book- 
maker to the laconic, Draconic, and un- 
swerving wife. The bookmaker, who in 
this last scene, as elsewhere, is a mere 
utensil, is allowed by Mt. St. John Ervine 
to make rather more clatter than a uten- 
sil should. The closing passage between 
husband and wife, in which the wife 
sends him off or lets him go, is of a deli- 
cate originality and a rare penetration. 
A fine moment arrives when the husband 
is shocked at the wife’s failure to be 
shocked by the misdeeds which he grossly 
commits and delicately deprecates. The 


play is essentially a play of character 
without obvious thesis; one of those wise 
plays in which the plot is to the charac- 
ters what the scenery is to the plot. 
Some day I shall read the play to test my 
p-esent impression that the grand- 
mother is memorable among the figures 
of the contemporary stage for the 
mixture of crackbrainedness, shrewdness, 
cynicism, languor, peevishness, mawkish- 
ness, and self-complaisance. 

The pe-:formance was equally re- 
markable for vigor and symmetry. Mr. 
Dudley Digges as Henry Clegg was good, 
though the human nature in the auditor 
writhes a little at the exhibit of its own 
dishonor. Miss Margaret Wyche-ly’s 
Jane Clegg was the prolongation of one 
note, but that note was judicious and 
imposing. Mr. Henry Travers was ex- 
cellent in the whip-cracking part of the 
bookmaker. Mr. Erskine Sanford as the 
cashie: wes really subtle in the cizcum- 
spect, circuitous and deprecatory man- 
ner which cloaked, yet could not hide, the 
undeceivable and unflinching man of 
business. Miss Helen Westley’s  por- 
trayal of the old grandmother left admi- 
ration groping for words. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


David Bispham’s Memoirs 


A QvuaAKER SinGer’s RecoLtections. By David 
Bispham. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

SINGER who can write with ease 

and style is rarer than that rare 
bird, the black swan. One artist of the 
kind is David Bispham. 

For thirty years and more David Bis- 
pham has been prominent, here and 
abroad, as a baritone of note, a singing 
actor, and an advocate of the use of 
English speech in opera. In these recol- 
lections he has packed into one volume 
the record of a long and busy life—a life 
of many strange and varied experiences. 
Unlike most men who have their hour 
in opera, he has had his in society. He 
has traveled far and wide, and mixed 
with people who were worth knowing and 
far-famed in many ways. To this it may 
be added, unreservedly, that he has more 
than an instinctive turn for setting down, 
in plain but vivid words, what he would 
tell. He writes attractively of art and 
men and things. And if at times he 
dwells at undue length on minor matters 
(such as his family crest and ancient 
Norman lineage), we can forgive him. 

On both his father’s and his mother’s 
sides he comes of Quaker stock, tracing 
back his ancestry to the Biscops and the 
Biscophams of Lancashire and the Eng- 
lish Lake District. The descendants of 
those English Quakers settled in Penn- 
sylvania; and it was there, in Phila- 


delphia, that the future singer was born 
into a rather weary world. From his 
early childhood he was strongly drawn 
to drama and music. It seemed un- 
ce.tain for some years to which of 
these he would devote his life. He did 
well enough in amateur theatricals. But 
his taste leaned much more strongly 
towards singing. While still quite young, 
he visited Europe and some parts of the 
Near East, heard Ve-di’s operas in Italy, 
and halted in Athens. Thence he was 
taizen to Constantineple, where he had 
glimpses of Dancing Dervishes. He saw 
Fechte:, Barry Sullivan, and Adelaide 
Neilson, and Icst no chance of reading 
all the d.amas, new and old, he could lay 
hands on. Then, afte: a few brief com- 
me.cial inte-ludes, he devoted himself to 
oratorio and studied hard for a time 
under the best teacher of the day in 
England, William Shakespeare. His 
Quaker friends soon looked on him as 
Icst. They prophesied that little good 
would come to a young man who was 
always “fooling around after music.” 
But, sometimes in Boston and his home 
town, sometimes in Europe, he persisted 
in singing. In Europe, at the outset of 
his career, he met many celebrities; 
among them, Salvini, Irving, Cellier, Gil- 
bert, Sullivan, Meredith, Watts, Ellen 
Terry, Sargent, “Ouida,” Browning, Mrs. 
Burnett, Booth, and Barrett. At the 
advice of various friends, he extended 
his activities from the concert hall to 
the opera house, and, at the age of thirty- 
two, made his first bow in opera, as the 
Duc de Longueville, at the Royal English 
Opera House (now known as the palace), 
in “La Basoche” of the French composer, 
André Messager. 

“Planchette,” which anticipated the 
now popular “ouija board,” then took a 
hand in David Bispham’s art life. At 
a dinner given in London, the young 
baritone sat down to consult the spirits. 
When his turn came, but, as he assures 
us, before he had touched the planchette 
board, he read these words: “Opera, by 
all means.” It was the answer to a 
question he was about to formulate. 
Planchette next urged him strenuously 
to study “Verdi and Wagner’”—more par- 
ticularly “Aida,” “Tannhauser,” “Tristan 
und Isolde,” and “Die Meistersinger.” 
Going further into detail, Planchette 
bade him learn the parts of Amonasro, 
Wolfram, Kurvenal, and Beckmesser. To 
his great surprise, he was soon after 
engaged by Sir Augustus Harris, of 
Covent Garden, to sing all those roles. 

It was to Mr. Maurice Grau, when 
temporarily director of Covent Garden, 
he owed his engagement at the Metro- 
politan, where he repeated some of the 
successes he had scored abroad. He made 
his New York début as Beckmesser, in 
“Die Meistersinger,’ with Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Pol Plancon, and 
Emma Eames. 
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Americans had not yet fought their 
way on to the opera boards. Indeed, at 
one time David Bispham was the only 
male American in opera. He gave more 
care than most, too much as some have 
thought, to the dramatic aspects of his 
interpretations, even at the sacrifice of 
vocal urgencies. He agreed in theory, 
no doubt, with “Jean,” who invariably 
reminded himself that opera was neither 
pure drama nor pure music, but a com- 


promise, and that acting in opera should, 
for that reason, be largely convention- 
alized. 

Like Maurice Renaud, the French bari- 
tone, and Saléza, the French tenor, David 
Bispham was too prone to overstrain in 
order to interpret thoroughly. Had he 
been less devoted to the acting art, he 
might have stayed some years longer on 
the opera stage. He cut a wide swath, 
none the less, in opera before leaving it 


for the concert field. Among other parts 
in which he gained distincton may be 
mentoned Wolfram, Wotan, Vander- 
decken, Kurvenal, Alberich, Falstaff, 
Amonasro, Beckmesser, and Gomarez (in 
Floridia’s “Paoletta’’). : 

These recollections abound in pertinent 
anecdotes. They are handsomely, lav- 
ishly illustrated. Above all, they are 
well and brightly written. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


O meet an obvious demand for the 

discussion of educational matters, 
the Review plans with this issue to set 
up a special department. There is no 
intention of entering the province of tech- 
nical journals; the aim will be, rather, 
to discuss questions of fundamental in- 
terest to the citizen as well as to the 
professional teacher. “Everyone,” writes 
one of our readers, “is now thinking 
about educational matters as he never 
did before, and very few are thinking 
with much clearness.” It is the purpose 
of the Review, by discussion of those 
problems about which “everyone is think- 
ing,” to serve the clear and constructive 
elements in educational thought. It is 
worth noticing, too, that the word “Edu- 
cation” has come to embrace legitimately 
a great many enterprises wholly sepa- 
rate from academic control. The work 
of the American Library Association, the 
organization of schools at the plants of 
large industries, and the amazing devel- 
opment of propaganda are significant 
instances. Notices, with editorial com- 
ment, of those phases which seem of na- 
tional importance will appear from time 
to time in the Review. Obvious ad- 
juncts of these notices and comments wiil 
be book reviews and occasional articles 
on educational questions of wide interest. 


HE wise man who said that “it takes 

two to make a teacher” has received 
possibly more praise than he deserves. 
He did not mention the parent and voter, 
who in his double capacity produces 
both child and revenue. At no time has 
this third “party” been of greater impor- 
tance than now, for he has opinions and, 
with negligible exceptions, he suffers no 
inhibitions in the expression of them. 
The benefits which may accrue from his 
quickened interest in education are many. 
He is calling the schools and colleges to 
a practical demonstration of their effect- 
iveness. Retroactively, he is realizing 
more and more that growth of mind and 
spirit can not be accomplished by a 
purely utilitarian course, that intellect 
is, after all, more important than intelli- 
gence, that capacity without character is 
not the end of life. He may even come 


to see that an underpaid teacher is an 
undesirable teacher. But the dangers 
which spring from the same cause are 
formidable. Sometimes the good man, 
whether he is a teacher or not, mistakes 
notions for opinions, and a clear dis- 
tinction between principles and preju- 
dices is rarely his affair. In the lively 
and rather muddy stream of thought 
which has accompanied the emergence 
of education from academic groves, the 
word “education” has come to be as 
loosely used as “democracy” itself. When 
it is employed to describe a “process 
which stimulates productive growth,” it 
allows astonishing variations; but the 
definition is a good one for general pur- 


poses, since it reminds us of the essen- 
tial nature of education. When the word 
is used, however, simply to describe a 
process, neither productive nor growth- 
stimulating—worse yet. to describe 
something which does not even proceed— 
it amounts to a mere dissipation of 
energies. Thinking on educational ques: 
tions probably ought not to be returned 
to private control; certainly the parent 
and voter can not and will not be put 
back into the isolated modesty or indif- 
ference of his forbears. He has taken 
education ana the future of the nation 
to be his province—what is he going to 
do about it? 


Dead Culture and Live Business 


“FORMER college professor,” writ- 

ing in the Century for January on 
“Why I Remain in Industry,” gives, 
among other reasons for his decision, the 
discovery that “culture and broad-mind- 
edness” are more commonly to be found 
in the industrial world than in the uni- 
versity. “Ideas, instead of being con- 
fined to text-books and class-room lec- 
tures, are in a constant state of flux and 
competition with one another. The re- 
sult is a certain mental alertness, a readi- 
ness to credit the other man’s viewpoint, 
and an openness to new plans and ideas, 
no matter how unusual, which are un- 
known in academic life.” 

The arraignment of the university may 
not be wholly fair; the definition of cul- 
ture, implied if not actually stated, may 
leave much to be desired. The profes- 
sor’s conclusion, however, supports a 
general feeling that certain traditional 
notions need radical revision. One 
meets plenty of businessmen who bear 
the marks of culture, as well as other 
businessmen and many college professors 
who bear no such marks. Do the college 
men lack them in spite of the atmosphere 
in which they constantly dwell? Did the 
businessmen who bear the marks acquire 
them at college and do they preserve 
them, forever indestructible, in the “sor- 
did” atmosphere of their dollar-chasing? 


Or, as the professor suggests, does the 
world of industry, rather than the col- 
lege, produce that “accessibility to ideas” 
which Matthew Arnold insisted on as the 
sine qua non of culture? 

The poor word culture has been much 
abused. One might perkans disregard 
us trivial the most obvious misuse of it, 
if that misuse were not common, even 
among “educated people.” To a great 
many the word unfortunately carries the 
vague meaning of an intellectual adorn- 
ment, accompanied by a mild disdain for 
things which have cash value. It is com- 
monly used in only a negative sense, to 
cover a condition which is not utilita- 
rian. Working from this conception of 
it, many have argued, by the facile proc- 
ess which used to get called ignoratio 
elenchi, that studies which are in no 
sense utilitarian must serve it—as, for 
example, reading Shelley or reciting a 
Latin verb; and whole courses of study 
have been built on the dreary fallacy. 
The “man in the street,” who has too 
often been told that something of this 
sort is culture, has long been suspicious 
of its having any value, spiritual or 
other; it may fairly be called dead, if 
indeed it ever lived—that is, dead as 
culture, but still living, though moribund, 
as a cult. 

(Continued on page 292) 
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(Continued from page 290) 

Few, but more worthy of notice, are 
those who adhere to Matthew Arnold’s 
view of culture—“the acquainting our- 
selves with the best that has been known 
and said in the world, and thus with 
the history of the human spirit.” Such 
acquaintanceship should produce what 
our “former college professor” calls “a 
readiness to credit the other man’s view- 
point, and an openness to new plans and 
ideas.” But it means a sense of values, 
too; an instant distinction between 
things significant and things insignifi- 
cant, essential and accidental; a sort of 
intellectual chastity. The point is illus- 
trated by a remark attributed to a well- 
known Greek scholar when some one. 
eulogizing Bernard Shaw, said triumph- 
antly, “Well, you must admit that Shaw 
says a lot of true things.” To which the 
scholar replied: “Any man who allows 
no inhibitions in his thinking can not fail 
at times to strike the truth. If he thinks 
everything, he must include some true 
things. But the value of his mind de- 
pends only on the order among his 
ideas.” 

It is this unerring sense of values 
which perhaps more than anything else 
marks the man of culture. Our “college 
professor” found in the leaders of in- 
dustry a progressive mental alertness 
which he had not found in the academiz 
circle—not merely a quick intelligence in 


regard to things that “pay,” but “a read- 
iness to credit the other man’s view- 
point,” with the strong implication of 
at least a potential sense of values. Evi- 
dently, if he was right, culture may flour- 
ish in a factory while it languishes in 
a colleze. Mr. Lowes Dickinson says 
ominously, speaking of culture, “The 
things we do to maintain it might kill 
it; the things we do to kill it might pre- 
serve it.” 

The fact is, we have grown, since 
Arnold, to think of culture as a condition 
o: state of being, and in so doing we 
have oftener than not treated it as dead 
at the sta.t, with the result that our col- 
lege courses established to maintain it 
have too frequently amounted to a sort 
cf solemn obsequies. Yet this passive 
use of the word culture was apparently 
unknown before the nineteenth century. 
Cice:o, though he used the word figura- 
tive y—that is, to speak of culture of the 
mind—never did so, we are told, “except 
with st.ong consciousness of the meta- 
phor involved”; and the same conscious- 
ness of metaphor appears not only in 
Bacon’s “Culture and manurance of 
minds,” but in the use of the word by 
other writers till recent times. To be 
sure, the condition which we now call 
culture existed, happily, and was con- 
stantly being produced by cultural proc- 
esses, long before men got to thinking 
of the condition itself, passively, as cul- 


ture. Nowadays we may go the length 
of saying that “culture of the mind pro- 
duces culture,” but, instead of doing any- 
thing so foolish, though it might whole- 
somely remind us that a vital process is 
involved, we say, “the study of Latin pro- 
duces culture.” Culture thus becomes a 
full-fledged state of being, not a process; 
and we have only to teach Latin in any 
one of a dozen wrong ways to kill cul- 
ture outright—if we have not already 
destroyed it by the very act of crystal- 
lizing it into a condition. 

For it is significant that, together with 


the growth of the conception of culture . 


2s a condition, a state of mind, grew 
also the notion first alluded to, that it 
could have nothing to do with things of 
practical value. The men of culture a 
few generations ago studied for the most 
part things which had no utilitarian 
value, but so did everybody who went to 
college—so did thcse who acquired no 
culture whatever; a fact which ought to 
have raised the suspicion that the prac- 
tical usefulness or uselessness of a sub- 
ject in no way indicated its cultural 
value. Instead, the few sons of light 
were piously observed, and the classical 
tradition, already strong because of its 
“disciplinary” value, was now invoked as 
the handmaiden of culture. The thing 
was demonstrable—or nearly so. Did 
not the classics contain much of “the best 
(Continued on page 293) 
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that has been known and said in the 
world?” Where, if not in them, was to 
ke found the intellectual chastity which 
the wayward generation needed? All 
sorts of students were, therefore, put 
through the process, students who in due 
time grew into such apostate professors 
as the contributor to the Century. Cul- 
ture in colleges was nearly dead; the 
thing which was done to maintain it was 
killing it. 

While the classics, properly taught, 
might have established contact with “the 
best that has been known and said in 
this world,” they accomplished, except in 
a few notable cases, small signs of cul- 
ture. It was then that the college cham- 
pions of the classical tradition fell back 
on the last infirmity of their noble minds 
and made much of the fact that, though 
only a few—the children of sweetness 
and light—might attain unto the fullness 
of the stature of culture, the “vast re- 
siduum,” if they did not get culture, at 
least got mental discipline out of the clas- 
sics. A doctrine which thus set culture 
apart, a thing to be enjoyed only by a 
small and rather precious group, was cal- 
culated to hasten the process towards 
atrophy. Even professors became apos- 
tate. 

Yet culture did not really die. Under 
such conditions it merely seeks pastures 
new, wherever its chief food, ideas, sets 
up a cultural process—in colleges, but 
perhaps in science laboratories, perhaps 
also in those classical courses which have 
broken with the formula; also in busi- 
ness, in the very stronghold of cash 
values. 

It should be instructive in this connec- 
tion to recall the activities of men dur- 
ing periods of productive culture. What 
wrought the desired state of being in 
Erasmus, in Bacon, in Milton? Certainly 
not the classics, which had a plain cash 
value. What was the process before 
Erasmus and the classical tradition? 
Latin in the Middle Ages was as hope- 
lessly utilitarian as French is to-day. 
And what shall be said of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, to whom Greek was the neces- 
sary mother tongue? How does it come 
that Michelangelo and Leonardo, prod- 
ucts of an age born of the revival of the 
classics, should have been so incurably 
utilitarian as to build fortifications and 
invent wheelbarrows? Was it not that 
they, just because of a vital culture, a 
culture that was still a process, were 
filled with creative energy, as are to-day 
the diggers of canals and the builders 
of railroads—men of vision and ideas? A 
good many champions of dead culture 
seem to have forgotten that the Renais- 
sance, their fortress and their strength, 
was directly responsible for a quickened 
interest in this world, an interest which 
in time produced modern science. Science 

(Continued on page 294) 
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(Continued from page 293) 
worked havoc with their comfortable 
ways of thinking; they pronounced the 
non-utilitarian doctrine to maintain their 
precious culture, and so killed it; and 
culture went to live among the idolaters! 

The trouble is not with culture, plainly, 
nor yet with the classics. It lies in the 
crystallizing of culture into a state of 
being and the development of a ritual 
to serve it—in losing that “strong con- 
sciousness of the metaphor involved” in 
Bacon’s “Culture and manurance of 
minds.” Business is “live” because it is 
vital, and as such it may produce ideas, 
may even produce order among ideas. 
But it is not cultural just because it is 
utilitarian, any more than the classical 
formula is cultural because it is non-util- 
itarian. Few, if any, ideas have had such 
transforming power as those contained 
in the classics. There is a strong case 
for them, though not the case most com- 
monly presented—as there is a strong 
case for other studies which reveal man’s 
search for truth—if their guardians will 
bear steadily in mind, whatever the con- 
sequences to “immemorial” prejudices, 
that the condition of culture has ever 
been produced by the process of culture, 
that mental pruning shears alone will not 
make the student grow, that there must 
also be “manurance of minds.” Culture 
will flourish wherever significant ideas 
are brought to birth; and significant 
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ideas are more likely to be brought to 
birth where men are building Parthenons 
and Pennsylvania Terminals than where 
they are repeating, with ghostly insig- 
nificance, the rituals of a perished super- 
stition. 

WALTER S. HINCHMAN 


T is worth noticing that the Board of 

Education of Massachusetts plans to 
give this spring a course in “Methods of 
Teaching English in Secondary Schools.” 
This course, which will be organized as a 
series of conferences of English teach- 
ers, will focus its attention particularly 
on the question of College Entrance Eng- 
lish. Such an effort, after the publicity 
that has recently been given this much- 
mooted question, should have practical 
results and should prove of interest and 
value outside of Massachusetts. Not 
only have the discussions in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin shown that everyone is 
net satisfied with admission requirements 
as they now stand, but the recent flood- 
ing of the universities of Minnesota and 
Iowa with inadequately prepared stu- 
dents under the “accrediting” system 
has revealed that everyone is not satisfied 
with admission requirements as they now 
fall. At the November meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
Miss Breck, of Oakland, California, urged 
the colleges to rely on the judgment of 
the high schools—to open wide their 
doors and have faith. The question is 
not merely one of English require- 
ments, nor yet burning solely in Massa- 
chusetts; it concerns the whole question 
of admission requirements and is of 
national importance. 

An honestly liberal view can not adhere 
exclusively to either the radical or the 
ultra-conservative ideas. Is a college 
education desirable for more than a small 
percentage of high school graduates? 
Will they really profit by the opportunity 
if the doors are thrown wide open? Are 
those who can profit really shut out by 
examination bars? Will the psycholog- 
ical tests recently set up by Columbia 
solve the problem? If the colleges are 
to become advanced high schools, where 
are the instructors to be found? These 
questions have not yet been adequately 
answered, but the issue between the ac- 
crediting system and the old examina- 
tion system is fairly joined. The impor- 
tance of the outcome of this issue must 
be appreciated by all who are interested 
in educational matters. 
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Woman Suffrage 


ITH woman suffrage by Constitu- 
tional amendment all but an accom- 
plished fact, to name a list of books upon 
the subject may seem superfluous. But 
both as a current question and for the 
historical interest in the long struggle, 
it is not inopportune to refer to the 
stories of the pioneers, and the argu- 
ments of the “pros” and of the “antis.” 
The whole question of “women’s 
rights” from the days of Augustus to the 
present, is described by Eugene A. 
Hecker (a “pro”) in his “Short History 
of Women’s Rights” (Putnam, 1910). 
Anna H. Shaw, in her “Story of a Pio- 
neer” (Harper), tells of campaigns, 
early and late, in America. Another 
American leader’s work is told in “Julia 
Ward Howe and the Woman Suffrage 
Movement” (Dana Estes, 1913), by her 
daughter, Florence H. Hall. 

The suffragists are well represented 
by Mary Putnam Jacobi’s “ ‘Common 
Sense’ Applied to Woman Suffrage” 
(Putnam, 2nd ed., 1915) and by Carrie 
Chapman Catt’s compilation, “Woman 
Suffrage by Federal Constitutional 
Amendment” (National Woman Suf- 
frage Pub. Co., 1917). Helen L. Sum- 
ner, the author of “Equal Suffrage” 
(Harper, 1909), made an investigation 
of conditions and results in Colorado, 
and reports favorably. Josephine Schain’s 
“Women and the Franchise” (McClurg, 
1918) is brief; it states the arguments 
against equal suffrage, but is itself pro- 
suffrage. “What Women Want” (Stokes, 
1914), by Beatrice F.-R. Hale, is “an 
interpretation of the feminist move- 
ment,” in which the question of votes 
occupies only a fraction of the space. 

On the other side, should be read 
Grace D. Goodwin’s “Anti-Suffrage; Ten 
Good Reasons” (Duffield, 1913). A re- 
markable monograph is Sir Almroth 
Wright’s “The Unexpurgated Case 
Against Woman Suffrage” (Constable, 
1913). Molly Elliot Seawell wrote wit- 
tily, on this side of the question, in “The 
Ladies’ Battle” (Macmillan, 1912). 

“The Woman Voter” (Stokes, 1918), 
by Mary Sumner Bojd, is a handbook 
about the history of the woman-suf- 
frage movement, together with informa- 
tion for the woman voter. Henry St. G. 
Tucker’s “Woman’s Suffrage by Consti- 
tutional Amendment” (Yale Univ. Press, 
1916) is an important legal study; with- 
out expressing an opinion of the right or 
wrong of woman suffrage, he attempts 
to show that for the country to adopt it 
in the manner which is now being done 
is subversive of the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. Samuel McC. Crothers’s “Medi- 
tations on Votes for Women” (Houghton, 
1914) is a humorous and pleasing essay. 
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